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A GOLDEN SORROW. 



CHAPTER L 



THE GOLDEN STATE. 



" T WRITE of a land of wonders," says an 
-^ American author — " I write of Cali- 
fornia while she is still youthful and full of 
marvels ; while her population is still un- 
settled ; while her business is still fluctuating, 
her wages high, her gold abundant, and her 
birth still fresh in the memory of men and 
women who have scarcely reached their 
majority. I write of her while she still 
oifers a wide field for the adventurous, the 
enterprising, and the young, who have life 
before them, and wish to commence it where 
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they may have the freest career, in full 
sight of the greatest rewards for success, and 
with the fewest chances of failure." 

It was at this period in the wonderful 

* 

history of the Golden State that Walter 
Clint and Lawrence Daly left England to 
seek their fortune there. They were young 
and imaginative, adventurous and ambitious, 
though in different ways, and the enterprise 
had other charms for them than that of its 
professed and principal object — the acquisi- 
tion of gold. Lawrence Daly had the stuff 
in him of which the pioneers of society are 
made. He would have exchanged the city 
for the desert^ with pleasure and alacrity, 
any day ; and the disappointment, the final 
solution of the long-drawn spell of uncer- 
tainty, which set him free to make the ex- 
change if he chose, was secretly welcome to 
him. Walter was of a different stamp, and of 
a feebler nature ; but he had caught from his 
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friend some of his enthusiasm, and, in ad- 
dition to the strong practical motive which 
had decided him, there arose before his 
fancy a vision of the great new country, 

and the wild free life there, with its absolute 
novelty, which had power to charm him 

even when he most completely appreciated 
the price he must pay for its realisation in a 
long separation from Florence. 

To her, indeed, the heaviest portion of 
this trial was allotted. It is always so to 
those who remain. An absolutely novel 
journey, full of adventure and possibilities, 
with an arduous struggle, and the chances of 
a splendid success at the end of it, ennobled 
by a high and independent purpose, was 
enough to fire a more listless fancy than 
Walter's. He had not such rich and varied 
intelligence, so highly cultivated a mind, as 
Daly's, nor was there so mucli of daring and 
endurance in him ; but he was exactly calcu- 

B z 
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lated to follow the lead of a superior intel- 
lect ; and his sweet temper, complying ways, 
and general easy-goingness, made him a con- 
genial companion to Lawrence. 

Though society had become to a certain 
extent organised, and the tide of reckless 
vagabondism, which had poured itself forth 
over California on the first discovery of gold, 
had somewhat abated under the steadily re- 
pressive influence of the absolute necessitj^ 
for hard work and the action of a wonder- 
ful system of police, the place whither the 
friends came from the other side of the world 
to seek their fortune was wild and wonder- 
ful. " Undefined ruffianism" abounded in it 
still, and that extraordinary mixture of 
savage roughness and epicurean luxury 
which is one of the strangest features of 
" mining" life. 

When, in after-days, Walter Clint's wife 
learned the true story of the caravan jour- 
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ney from the coast to the mines, performed 
by Walter and Lawrence, she wondered . 
that no subtle influence had conveyed to 
her a sense of its danger, its toil, and its 
privations. Her husband's letters touched 
but lightly upon these, while dwelling upon 
the wonderful and beautiful, the grand and 
terrible objects which occupied their atten- 
tion. He wrote of the mighty mountains 
and the boundless plains ; of the plateaux 
where deer and buffalo still abounded, and 
whence the Indians had not yet been ban- 
ished ; of the deep rich green of the cotton- 
wood groves ; of the sycamore and the 
honey-locust, too soon passed ; of the yel- 
low earth, the yellow grass, and the groves 
of giant sun-flowers. He bade her follow 
their track, with her fancy, over the Great 
Plains, so full of life, so lonely, and yet 
never wearisome, with all the grandeur of 
monotony, and yet continual change ; where 
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tHe sparking atmosphere, the never-failing 
breeze, the solitude which no words can 
paint, the boundless prairie swell, convey 
an idea of vastness almost awful, but quite 
delicious. 

Of the places through which their toil- 
some way lay, Walter wrote much to Flo- 
rence — of the companions of their journey, 
little. The rough, wild, wicked menj as 
some of them were, though many were only 
harmless, honest, and hard-working; the 
bad language, the toil, the danger, the irre- 
sistible despondency which sometimes at- 
tacked them, sure accompaniment of severe 
fatigue and over-taxed nerves ; the sense of 
utter removal from all the habits of their 
former life, both physical and mental — 
these things he did not tell her. They 
would have terrified Florence, for whom 
the idea of wild nature had a strong charm, 
but that of undisciplined human passions 
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and lawless human life had unspeakable 
repulsion. 

The journey had no exceptional features. 
Some years ago, every such journey seemed 
a marvel, and every particular was eagerly 
caught at. Use has lessened the marvel, 
and the story has been told so that none 
can hope to rival the narrator. 

They had entered on their adventurous 
undertaking with but vague information to 
guide them, and little definite notion of 
their best modes of proceeding. But they 
had found intelligent companions, and 
gleaned a good deal of knowledge on their 
toilsome way, and had resolved to try Placer 
County. They allowed themselves only a 
short interval of rest on their arrival at San 
Francisco, after the two long sea-voyages 
and the crossing of the isthmus. The 
strange and exciting aspect of the great 
Pacific city, the restless flood of its feverish 
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life, the amazing variety of character, the 
extraordinary contrast to every experience 
of their former lives, had unbounded attrac- 
tion for the two young men. But they had 
neither time nor money to spare for the 
indulgence of their curiosity. The most in- 
teresting and romantic portion of their ad- 

» 

venturous journey lay before them when 
they joined a miners* train bound for Placer 
County. 

"The whole county is rugged and moun- 
tainous, and much of it is covered with 
heavy timber ;" thus ran Walter's descrip- 
tion ; " the diggings are likely to last for 
many years. There is probably no part of 
the state where the single miner, without 
capital, has a better chance to dig gold with 
a profit. This is exactly the place for us, 
and we have determined to try our luck 
there. Three men travelling with our 
caravan are also bound thither. I am get- 
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ting this letter ready, by bits and scraps, to 
be despatched from Carson City, when we 
shall have emerged from the desert. It is 
a dreadful place, but it has shown me one 
spectacle which I can never forget. Try to 
picture to yourself a glittering plain, stretch- 
ing as far as the eye can reach, in irregular 
humps, no level ground, no field, no house, 
no tree, no green, not even earth, only an 
incrustation of salt and mud, flawed and 
fissured here and there. This plain is 
bounded, in the far, dim distance, by lofty 
mountains of fantastic outline ; but to the 
right and left it has no bounds, and touches 
the sky like the horizon at sea. We were 
plodding along beside a waggon in silence, 
two days ago, oppressed by the solemn, im- 
mense solitude, when an Indian, the chief of 
some * braves ' of a friendly tribe, whom we 
have met, pointed to a certain spot on the 
horizon ; an action which surprised me, for 
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the Indians seem to me to be totally insen- 
sible to the abounding natural phenomena of 
their wonderful country. 

" I looked, and saw before us a stately 
river, whose banks were skirted with pyra- 
midal trees reseuibling poplars. Its water was 
80 beautiful and limpid, the green avenues 
appeared so fresh, that we panted with long- 
ing to reach them. Soon the river seemed 
to expand and overflow on all sides, form- 
ing a sea which bathed the foot of fantastic 
mountains. Islands with festooned outlines 
rose from the bosom of this unknown ocean, 
which was ploughed by vessels of every 
shape, their white sails swelling to an invisi- 
ble breeze. Headlands with sinuous, uneven 
crests, and their sides pierced with mysteri- 
ous grottoes, stood out from the mountains 
like the flying buttresses of an old cathedral. 
In a little bay, in one corner of this picture, 
enormous whales gambolled on the surface, 
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and spouted up the water in silvery showers. 
In the foreground of this marine landscape 
rose elegant habitations in the Italian style, 
which seemed to be set in the midst of 
woods of bushy trees. Then it was an army 
on the march, with its staiF gorgeously 
equipped, its band, its artillery, its squad- 
rons commanded by chiefs decorated with 
waving plumes. There were also droves of 
cattle which quietly grazed beside fat sheep 
and bounding goats. Whirlwinds of dust 
rose in lofty columns to the sky, and were 
reflected in the mirror of the waters. Some 
of the men of our caravan had seen won- 
derful mirages in America, Africa, and 
Oceania, but they said that this one far sur- 
passed them all. Nothing was wanting to 
captivate the eye, and the details were 
metamorphosed so quickly that the pencil 
could not reproduce them. 

'* Every one in our caravan perceived the 
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images in the same way — the Indians as well 
as ourselves ; these images were so clearly 
defined, that we were at first sight borne 
away by the charm of the illusion, and were 
a few minutes before we could recognize that 
it was a mirage. The phenomenon began 
at one in the afternoon ; the wind was blow- 
ing from the south, we were journeying to 
the east. It was more particularly towards 
the north that the mirage was the most dis- 
tinct and the most animated. The sun was 
shining, and the sky cloudless, but the at- 
mosphere did not appear to possess its usual 
limpidity. At three o'clock the curtain fell 
on this fairy scene, and we were brought 
back to the reality of a horrible salt desert."* 
Lofty hills, their summits crowned with 
dense woods, peopled with deer, close in a 
valley which might, for its beauty and its 
seclusion, be that in which Rasselas learned 
wisdom and weariness. Far beyond them, 

* See M. JolcB B4mj on California. 
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rolling stretches of wooded land lie basking 
in the golden sunshine, which touches with 
its splendour the mighty crests of the giants 
of the Sierra. From the encircling hills, 
many sheer descents, through richly wooded 
depths, thickly strewn with huge granite 
rocks, lead to the level plain — of vast extent, 
cultivated at the sides only, irregular and 
picturesque, forming a wide-stretching strand 
for a river, bordered with willow-bushes, 
which runs through it, and throws off many 
a little rivulet, to wander through the green 
and brown expanse. One of these rivulets, 
its flat banks fringed with poplars and wil- 
lows, meanders through the plain, and passes 
by the foot of an enormous mass of aurifer- 
ous rock, which, worn -by the constant action 
of water, has split into fragments, crumbled, 
loosened, and set free its veins of gold. A 
streamlet gushes from its recesses, and swirl- 
ing amid the roots of overhanging pines, 
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forms a basin at its foot, surrounded with 
green turf, and then rushes away in a glit- 
tering little cascade, over a fall of a few 
feet, to swell the rivulet. The beauty of 
the scene could hardly be exceeded, even in 
the Golden State, which has been declared 
to be " unsurpassed in the world for climate, 
scenery, and soil." It is a busy scene, as 
well as beautiful. The plain is studded with 
miners' huts ; and men in every variety of 
costume, of many nations, and all periods of 
life beyond childhood and short of actual 
old age, are pursuing their unvarying, absorb- 
ing task — gold-finding in Placer County. 
All stages of the operation are going on 
simultaneously over the vast space occu- 

» 

pied by the valley. The claim belonging to 
Lawrence Daly and Walter Clint is one of 
those known as "river bed," and their hut 
is situated on a little strip of stony land, like 
a slab of stone embedded in shallow earth, 
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which juts out at the foot of the huge mass 
of rock already mentioned, and overhangs 
the rivulet, a few hundred yards below the 
basin and cascade. Behind the hut, which 
is of adobe, and in nowise diflferent from the 
others in the valley, the rocks rise abruptly 
with their scattered covering of fir and pine, 
and stretch on for many miles, while the 
surface of the plain is furrowed and seamed 
by the relentless search of the gold-seekers. 

The door of the hut is closely shut, and 
there is no sign of any activity or life about 
it or in its immediate neighbourhood, in 
which are all the appliances of the occupa- 
tion of the inmates. For the moment, still- 
ness and idleness reign, and the only living 
creature visible is a large dog, who lies 
across the doorway, in an attitude of quiet 
vigilance, his pointed muzzle resting on his 
outstretched fore-paws. 

About a mile farther down the valley. 
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there is a cluster of huts, forming a kind of 
little town, with a rough palisade enclosing 
it ; and in the centre, is a long, low, shed- 
like building, as large as six huts put toge- 
ther, from whose roof floats the banner of 
the Stars and Stripes. A motley crowd of 
men, horses, waggons, unyoked oxen, bales, 
casks, and inquisitive dogs, occupies the space 
around this — the most imposing building in 
the locality. It is known as " the store," 
and contains everything, and is the general 
resort of everybody. Between this cluster 
of huts and the solitary one with the sentinel 
dog, the rivulet sweeps round, and enormous 
boulders jut out from the body of the rocky 
hill, so that the hut is isolated on that side, 
and shut out from all knowledge of the 
busy, swarming crowd beyond it. It looks 
very quiet and peaceful with the evening 
coming on, full of the indescribable beauty of 
that hour on the Pacific shores ; and there is 
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something of neatness and order about it, 
which indicates that it is not tenanted by 
low, fierce, or ignorant specimens of the 
miner population. 

As the evening advances, two figures make 
their appearance, coming round the jutting 
boulders, and advandng to the cottage. The 
sentinel dog pricks up his ears, rises, and in- 
spects them. One is familiar to him, the 
other is not, but the stranger arrives in 
company with Walter Clint, and Sambo ac- 
cepts the fact as a certificate of his character 
and a guarantee of his intentions. The 
stranger is a young man, very little older 
than Walter, but taller and stouter. He has 
red hair, a red bushy beard, and small sharp 
grey eyes, with sagacity of the cunning sort 
in them. He wears a motley costume, in 
which, through the roughness and careless- 
ness characteristic of the manners of the 
place in this respect, there shews the former 
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" fastness" of a peculiar type of man, less 
harmless than the " loafer ' proper, and yet 
not belonging either to the avowedly danger- 
ous classes. He wears a checked shirt, and 
a flashy tie with a horseshoe-pin in it, and 
though his boots are high, and pulled over 
his trousers, they are not miners' boots. 

Walter Clint is altered in appearance since 
that day when he took silent leave of his wife 
and his sister at the railway station at London 
Bridge. He could not personate a candidate 
for a lady's-maid s place now, with any hope 
of success. His fair skin is tanned to a 
healthy brown ; his hands are more than 
ever muscular and hirsute ; and hi^ figure 
has developed into undisguisable manliness, 
under the influence of constant exercise and 
hard work. There is no mingling of the 
past and present in his attire ; the red shirt, 
wide-leaved straw hat, and capacious boots, 
all mean business, and nothing but business. 
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The two walk briskly on, and Walter enters 
the hut, preceding his companion, — who 
looks curiously about him, with a sharp ob- 
servant glance, — ^into the room on the right 
of the doorway. A bare, plain room, but 
clean, and not quite devoid of comforts, 
though they are of a makeshift kind, and 
testify to the ingenuity rather than to the 
means of the inmates. From stout iron 
hooks in the rafters, which form the ceiling 
and the roof at once, a hammock is slung. 
In the hammock lies Lawrence Daly, dozing, 
not sleeping, in the uneasy semi-conscious- 
ness of low fever. He lifts his heavy eyelids, 
and looks stupidly at Walter, as he says to 
him : 

" I have succeeded in finding Dr. Deering, 
and have brought him in with me." 
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CHAPTER II. 



SPOILED FIVE. 



"TTAS he been long ill ?" asked the man 
-*— *- who had come in with Walter, after" 
he had looked closely at the sick man in the 
hammock, wl^o made no effort to speak, 
and seemed almost unconscious of his pre- 
sence. 

" Only two days. I went to look, for you, 
as soon as he fell ill, but I could not find 
you. They said you had gone to Placer- 
Ville." 

" They were wrong ; I was out prospect- 
ing with some new chums. How was he 
taken ?" 
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" Shivering and sickness, just at sundown ; 
and light-headed during the night. I dared 
not trust myself, in this climate, though I 
have done some doctoring in my time in 
England, and was very uneasy until I made 
you out this evening." 

Walter then proceeded to tell Deering 
how he had ventured to administer onlv the 
simplest remedies, and Deering approved. 

" It's fever," he said ; " the regular thing, 
and no mistake ; but he'll do ; he'll pull 
through. Has a fine constitution, I should 
say. Doesn't drink, now ?" 

" Never," said Walter ; " eats and drinks 
very little at any time." 

'* So much the better. That will stand to 
him now. He will be much worse than this> 
though ; you must be prepared for that. He 
has been light-headed, you say ? " 

" Yes, very ; rambling in his talk ; trying 
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to jump out of his hammock ; distressed in 
his mind. Went on so all night." 

" Ah, indeed. You are very tired, your- 
self, are you not ? No rest, I suppose ?" 

" Not much. There's no one here to help, 
except Spoiled Five, who is not a bad hand 
at nurse-tending, only he's terribly afraid of 
any one who's off his head ; about the only 
thing he is afraid of, I fancy." 

*' Where is he ?" asked Deering, looking 
round. 

"Washing some of our clothes, down 
yonder," replied Walter. " Shall you want 
to send him for anything ?" 

" I think not. The case is not a compli- 
cated or a bad one, though I daresay it 
seems so to you, who are not accustomed to 
this kind of fever. I will just have another 
look at him." 

Lawrence Daly was very ill indeed. The 
swift, sudden fever which belongs to the 
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climate and the occupation, had knocked him 
down just forty-eight hours previously, after 
some preliminary menace in the way of 
thirst and languor. He had borne the fatigue 
of the journey, and the toil of the new life 
in the New World, perfectly well hitherto — 
with unflagging strength and spirits, and 
Walter saw him succumb to this sudden ill- 
ness with uncontrollable fear. His affection 
for Daly had grown with every day of their 
close association. The hard and rough life 
which they had shared had not had a hard- 
ening or roughening effect upon either of 
the young men, nor had the many scenes of 
hardship, violence, and severe struggle which 
they had witnessed blunted their feelings. 
It was with a keen agony which nothing in 
all his previous life had ever caused him to 
feel, that Walter had recognised the fever in 
Lawrence Daly's case; and he permitted 
Deering to see the infinite relief which his 
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favourable opinion afforded him with perfect 
frankness. • 

This rather amused Deering. He did not 
believe in anything with particularly vivid 
faith, and in friendship he was a confirmed 
unbeliever. To *' Every man for himself," 
the first half of that cynically blasphemous 
proverb, he would have accorded cordial 
assent ; as to " God for us all," he did not 
believe in a God, and therefore it did not 
concern him. He regarded Walter as a very 
'* soft party," quite a novel specimen of the 
'* digger ;" and noted, in his quick, observant 
way, several little precautions for the com- 
fort of the sick man, made with as much in- 
genuity and completeness as their means 
permitted. 

" Are you brothers?" he asked. 

** No," replied Walter ; " we are friends 
and comrades. We came out from England 
together." 
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" Ah ! well — you'll go back together, as 
far as this fever is concerned. What is your 
friend's name?" 

Walter told him ; and they had some de- 
sultory talk about the place and its pros- 
pects, while Deering prepared medicine 
which he had brought with him, and admin- 
istered it to Daly. 

'* Have you been here long ?" asked 
Walter of his companion, who seemed dis- 
posed to linger and talk. " I did not hear 
of you until last week, when Spoiled Five 
told us of the accident at Snake Gulch." 

" That was a bad business. I have been 
in the county three months — a long time for 
me. I'm a regular rolling-stone, and, ac- 
cordingly, have gathered no moss, though 
Fm always rolling in search of it. I shall 
roll down New Mexico way next." 

" Is it not rather a short trial to give a 
place, to stay there only three months ?" 
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** Yes ; but it is not so much the place as 
myself I give the trial to. I came up with 
the intention of digging, but I couldn't stand 
it ; and you are all so confoundedly healthy 
here, it seems to agree with you all so well, 
there's not much to be done in doctoring. 
An odd fever, like our friend's here, or a 
blasting smash like the Snake Gulch business, 
is about all that's going ; and these things are 
too accidental in their character to give one 
solid encouragement." 

"Especially if 'one' is a rolling-stone," 
said Walter, smiling. 

** Just so. ril be going now. Keep him 
cool and quiet. I shall look in, in the morn- 
ing." 

So saying, Deering went out of the hut, 
and took his way down the valley, now 
twinkling all over with lights, towards the 
cluster of huts surrounding the store, whence 
the sounds of anything but select revelry. 
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and fun both fast and furious, were borne to- 
wards hira. They were welcome to Deer- 
ing, who was a cautious gambler, and in the 
habit of picking up not a little of that kind 
of moss, of which he denied the possession, 
among the miners, from whose uproarious 
assemblage he was rarely absent, though he 
had no fancy for sharing their serious toil. 
Walter Clint and Lawrence Daly had fre- 
quently heard of him during the three 
months he had passed in that part of the 
county ; stories of his luck at monte and 
euchre, and of his skill as a doctor, had 
reached them; but he was, until now, person- 
ally unknown to them. 

Walter returned to the side of his friend, 
partner, and patient, who was still slumber- 
ing, in the uneasy, fitful sleep of the fever. 

"What had I better do?" he muttered. 
" I cannot leave him. He will be much 
worse, very bad indeed, this Deering says, 
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and I dare not leave him. And yet, it is 
not safe to keep the gold. Spoiled Five has 
warned me twice. The waggons start on 
Thursday ; I must make up my mind by 
then." 

His face was troubled by more than the 
grief of Lawrence Daly's illness, as he sat be- 
side the hammock, far into the night. Daly 
rambled less than on the previous night ; the 
medicine had calmed him to some extent, 
but there was no rational talk between 
them. Towards morning, Walter himself 
slept soundly, and was roused only by the 
dog's vociferous welcome of an arrival at the 
door of the hut. He had thrown himself 
on the top of a locker, which stood under 
the window of Daly's room, and contained 
the greater portion of their worldly goods, 
and had fallen asleep with his head in an 
angle of the wall. He sprang up, aching 
and confused, and with a horrid sense of 
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having neglected the sick man. Had he 
been asking vainly for water? Had he 
been suflfering, untended? Apparently, nei- 
ther. His appearance was unchanged ; and 
Walter, after a glance at him, admitted the 
person who had knocked. 

This was a short, thick-set man, very lame, 
with a shpck head of red hair, and only one 
eye. The blind side of his face was much 
disfigured by a rugged 5car which traversed 
the cheek-bone, and by the loss of the eye, 
which had evidently been destroyed by an 
accident, and in place of which there was 
now only an ugly seam, crooked and leaden- 
hued. The right and sound side had a 
pleasant expression, and the onebright brown 
eye had a surprising, contradictory merri- 
ment in it, confirmed by the uninjured hand- 
some mouth and strong white teeth. From 
the fingers of the left hand all the ends were 
missing ; they had suflfered by the same ac- 
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cident which had crippled him and destroyed 
his eye; and the circumstance had in- 
spired the wits of the diggings with the 
happy idea of calling him '* Spoiled Five." 

He was as well known in the valley as 
the " innocent " of an Irish mountain village 
is to all the country round ; and, considering 
that he had come out there from Ireland a 
strong young man, full of health, energy, 
and industry, and had been reduced, within 
a month of his arrival, to a state of entire 
helplessness and hopeless dependence, with- 
out the remotest prospect of ever seeing his 
native land again, " Spoiled Five " was a 
wonderfully contented individual. In that 
rude and cosmopolitan place his affection for 
the old country never declined; among that 
lawless and godless crowd, his fidelity to the 
old faith had never faltered. He picked up 
a livelihood by making himself generally 
useful, and it was quite wonderful what he 
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could do with his one " good " hand and its 
maimed fellow. Washing, carpentering, 
glazing, tailoring, in the modified and modest 
form of mending, cooking, a surprising readi- 
ness in repairing everything that went wrong 
with vehicles of all kinds, a by no means 
contemptible knowledge of farriery, and a 
wonderful knack of " minding " the sick — 
these were some, and only a portion of the 
accomplishments of Spoiled Five. He made 
a very good living for himself by their em- 
ployment, and had become quite an institu- 
tion and a tradition of the place. He was 
the oldest inhabitant now. Many men of 
many nations had come there, and had made 
their pile, and gone away, or had failed to 
make their pile, and likewise had gone away 
to the other parts of the Golden State, or to 
other occupations. Many had died there, of 
injuries, or disease, or drink, but Spoiled 
Five remained, contented enough. The old 
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folks at home, for whom he had been bent 
on making a pile, were gone to their rest, 
and there were to be no new ties in life for 
him. He hated yellow-men and " loafers," 
but otherwise was always on very good terms* 
with the mining population of the fifty or sixty 
miles of the valley over which his habitual 
wanderings extended — for he was very mi- 
gratory ; and he had of late attached himself 
particularly to Walter Clint and Lawrence 
Daly. Spoiled Five's one eye was a re- 
markably quick one, and had recognized 
immediately on their arrival that the new 
chums were gentlemen, and Daly an Irish- 
man ; and he made himself very useful in 
the first days of making acquaintance with 
their strange location and their wild neigh- 
bours. By this time it was generally un- 
derstood that they had the first claim on the 
services of Spoiled Five. 

" How is he the day ?" asked the lame 
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man, as he came in with singular noiseless- 
ness, and deposited on the locker several 
incongruous articles which he had brought 
up from the store. Walter gave him a re- 
port of the patient, told him Deering*s 
opinion ; and the two then proceeded to pre- 
pare breakfast, and to attend to Daly's 
wants. The adobe hut consisted of two 
good-sized rooms, divided by a passage ter- 
minated by a door at either end, and a long 
low apartment in the rear, which served as * 
kitchen and storeroom. This latter was the 
scene of Spoiled Five's operations, while the 
friends talked together. 

" Your head is clearer to-day, Lawrence." 
" Yes, for a while, but I feel uncertain 
and giddy. That medicine stupefies me. I 
must speak to you while I can. Don't stay 
with me, Walter, I entreat you. Remember 
the warnings we have had. Take the gold 
to the station when the waggons go. Spoiled 
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Five will remain with me ; you can trust 
him, surely, to do all that is necessary ?" 

" Don't be uneasy, my dear fellow," said 
Walter, evasively; "the gold will be all 
right. No one knows anything about the 
nugget, and we are not worth the risk of 
robbing, for the rogues are in a great 
minority, fortunately, and would have no 
chance of escape. Spoiled Five has been 
misled by his imagination this time. You 
will be all right in a week or so, and then I 
can go." 

" It is very unfortunate that I should be 
knocked up just now," said Daly, turning his 
hot eyes wearily on his friend, and passing 
his hand across his forehead, as though he 

were trying to clear away a mist which 

* 

hung before him, "when our unexpected 
success has come. What does Deering 
say ?" 

" That you will be all right very soon ; 
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that you must be looked after, and must not 
excite yourself." 

" Ah, yes," said Daly ; and then he turned 
his head away, made another effort to clear 
away the mist, and remained silent. 

Deering had judged Daly's case correctly. 
When he arrived the next day, he found the 
patient much worse ; the fever was running 
its regular course. So it went on for many 
succeeding days, during which the acquaint- 
ance between Walter and the "rolling-stone" 
doctor ripened into a semblance of intimacy. 
It was, however, only a semblance, being 
one-sided ; for, whereas Deering learned 
many particulars of Clint's previous career, 
and the history of his life at the gold mines 
— for Walter was reticent only on the sub- 
ject of his marriage, which he never men- 
tioned — Walter learned nothing about him 
more than the general rumour had al- 
ready told him, and Deering's free-and- 

d2 
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easy description of himself had confirmed. 
The story of the enterprise of the two 
young men had nothing in it to distinguish 
it from that of hundreds of others who had 
undertaken similar arduous experiments. 
It had included danger and discouragement, 
tremendously hard work, very repulsive as- 
sociations, many things which had not enter- 
ed into their calculations, much welcome 
excitement, great vicissitude, and on the 
whole, up to the present time, a fair mea- 
sure of success. They were not, indeed, 
making a rapid fortune ; they were not of 
the number who furnish the romance of 
Californian history, of the heroes of the 
" Frisco " gaming-saloons and gold mart. 
They had been nearly two years at the mines, 
had been working six months in their present 
claim, and had begun under tolerably fav- 
ourable conditions. They were not dissatis- 
fied, but the pile was far from being made 
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yet, though they had sold three lots of gold 
to the bankers at the nearest station, and 
were collecting another, intending to take 
it thither in company with several miners 
who were going on a similar errand, and 
were to have started a few days later than 
that on which Daly's illness commenced. 

They had been working, one day, since 
the early morning, and at some distance 
apart, each hidden from the other's obser- 
vation by a high intervening bank of earth, 
when Walter, resting from his labour at the 
sluice, heard Daly shouting to him. He ran 
quickly to the turn of the ravine where his 
partner was at work, and found him bend- 
ing over a mass of mud and clay which he 
was knocking about with a pick. 

" What is it ?" said Walter, scrambling to 
Daly's side through the abounding clay and 
slush. 

" It is a nugget !" replied Daly ; " and un- 
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less I very much mistake, it means home for 
us, Walter — at least home for you and Eng- 
land for me !" 

" YeVe looking mighty cheerful to-night, 
Misther Clint," said Spoiled Five to his pa- 
tron, late that evening, when he dropped 
in upon one of his innumerable errands. He 
might have lived in their hut altogether ; but 
he never would be persuaded to do so, pre- 
ferring his own " little bit of a place," a 
curiously tiny cabin under an abutting crag 
half-way between the solitary hut and the 
"town." "Maybe it's letters has come, 
somehow ; though I haven't hard of any." 

"No, Five," said Walter, laughing; 
" there are no letters that I know of Do 
I look very jolly ?" 

" Bedad, ye do, sir ; ye look as if ye'd 
found the four-laved shamrock." 

" Don't know the vegetable in question. 
Five. What's it Uke? What colour is it? 
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Yellow ? Anything like what we're looking 
for all day long here, and find so precious 
seldom, and so little of it ? Eh ?" 

Walter was going on in his gay, reckless 
way, when he was checked by a look from 
Daly, and stopped, rather awkwardly. 
Spoiled Five, busily engaged in feeding the 
dog, was not so much occupied as to prevent 
his seeing this look. He replied as if he had 
not seen it. 

" Misther Daly can tell you. Sure, he's 
ofien hard tell of it at home. More be- 
token, there's them here that's seen it, and 
afther it other things that was plazin' to 
them, and brought out the luck. Don't ye 
mind the fella that struck goold down in 
Mariposa County ?" 

"No," said Walter. "At least, I don't 
know whether I've heard of the chum you 
mean." 

" It was long afore you came. He was 
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attacked by a robber, an' he got his arm 
loose an fired at him. Didn't the first bullet 
hit a spot of rock just behind the robber's 
showldher ; and didn't he get another offer 
at him, and do for him wid the other one I 
And then, didn't he look to see what it was 
makin the rock shine so mighty bright where 
it was sthruck, and didn't he find quarts of 
goold in it I" 

"Gold-bearing quartz, you mean. Five," 
suggested Daly. 

"Maybe so, Misther Daly; but anyhow, 
it was a boy from County Westmathe that 
done it, and he had a four-laved shamrock 
round his neck, along wid his scap'lar ; and 
if Misther Clint doesn't know what that is, 
sure you do, sir." 

"Yes, yes ; I know all about it. Five ; but 
I don't think the shamrock is a growth of 
these parts. Take your glass, Five; it's 
there on the locker." 
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Spoiled Five took up the small pewter 
measure, called by courtesy a glass, and 
having pulled a lock of his shock hair to the 
gentlemen — for he had not discarded the 
customary courtesies of his country, even 
amid such discouraging surroundings — said, 
as he slowly turned the liquor round and 
round, *' Thank ye, sir; and here's your 
health, and Misther Clint's" (his once bright 
brown eye was full of fun and meaning) ; 
" whatsomever yez has found^ here's wishin' 
ye full and plenty of them." Whereupon he 
promptly departed, and took hi* way to his 
*'own little bit of a place." "Isn't that 
quare, now ?" he said to himself. " There's 
Misther Clint 'ud tell me in a minnit they'd 
found a nugget o' goold ; and there's Misther 
Daly, that comes from my own townland, 
and he'd hide it from me av he could. 
Musha, then, them English isn't so 'cute 
after all !" 
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WARNING. 



T3EFORE that evening, Walter had re- 
-*-^ ceived intimations from Spoiled Five 
which had occasioned him some uneasiness. 
In his desultory, exceptional sort of life 
among the busy community, all labouring 
after a similar fashion for a common end, 
he heard and saw much which he was quite 
unsuspected of knowing. It was probably 
fortunate for him that he was unsuspected, 
for he might otherwise have incurred some 
risk, as it was extremely improbable that 
the dangerous members of that mixed com- 
munity would have understood the paradox- 
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ical fidelity which was one of his chief 
characteristics. 

Ireland is prolific of "informers" — the 
executive has, unhappily, never been at a 
loss for such despicable and corrupt tools 
with wbich to do the inevitable dirty work 
of government — and yet there is no country 
in the world in which the " informer" is held 
in such ruthless detestation. No matter what 
befalls him, however terrible his fate, the 
popular verdict is " served him right." The 
wretch who betravs his fellow-men for the 
government pay is a moral leper, a creature 
absolutely apart and debarred from all 
human pity, one who earns his filthy wages 
carrying his life in his hand, and when he 
loses it, is just so much dead carrion. There 
is nothing in the social system of France 
more admirable, which makes a deeper im- 
pression on the foreign observer, than the 
parental and filial relations as we see them 
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there ; and yet there is no country in the 
world in which the hideous crime of parri- 
cide, held by the ancients to be virtually 
impossible, is so frequent, or perpetrated 
under circumstances so appalling, and from 
motives so depraved. How are these two 
paradoxes to be explained ? Of a surety, 
the French and the Irish nations possess the 
defects of their qualities. 

Spoiled Five had the true Irish horror 
and hatred of an *' informer," carried to its 
extreme ; for supposing he had been mixed 
up in any equivocal transaction, not only 
would he have regarded the betrayal of a 
comrade as an entirely damnable sin, but he 
had a deeply rooted aversion to being a 
party to any kind of detection whatever. 
He was a perfectly honest, sober individual 
himself, singularly industrious and tranquil 
in all his ways, and so little given to convivi- 
ality that he sometimes risked his popularity 
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with his rough though rarely unkind employ- 
ers by his lack of disposition to drink and 
smoke, and his scanty appreciation of howl- 
ing joviality. But he had a native lawless- 
ness in him ; he hated police, and he would 
lend a hand to the rope which should hang 
a spy, any day ; while his usual vigilance and 
keen intelligence would be suffered to slumber 
strangely, if the matter in hand were the 
bringing of any other kind of delinquent 
into "trouble." 

Without fully understanding his character 
in these respects, Walter Clint had an im- 
pression that, in conveying to him a warning 
that he would do well to send the dust late- 
ly washed to the nearest station for purchase 
by the bankers without delay, Spoiled Five 
had given a strong proof of his attachment. 
He had not made any explanation, but had 
merely pressed the matter as an earnest re- 
quest, muttering something vague about 
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"quare people^being about. Walter had told 
Daly what Spoiled Five had said, and found 
him unwilling to attach any importance to 
it. Everything had been very quiet lately, 
and they had not had any reason for appre- 
hension in consequence of the isolation of 
their hut. Neither rumour nor their own 
observation led them to believe that there 
was any fresh element of disorder, any ad- 
dition to the average of rowdyism, in the 
place. They had not a large quantity of 
" dust" ready, and, but for the finding of the 
nugget, which was, they had no doubt, of 
very considerable value, they would not have 
thought of profiting by the approaching op- 
portunity of transmitting what they had to 
the station, with the security afforded by 
numbers. But the finding of the nugget 
made all the difference, and it was arranged 
that Walter should join the expedition. 
It was with singular approbation that 
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Spoiled Five heard this. Of course it con- 
firmed his impression that some piece of ex- 
ceptional good fortune had befallen the 
partners ; and his vexation was proportionate 
to his short-lived satisfaction, when the con- 
firmation of Deering's opinion was made 
manifest by Daly's increasing illness. It was 
quite clear that Walter could not leave his 
friend, who continued for many days uncon- 
scious of his presence, and in a state of 
troubled delirium positively appalling to 
Spoiled Five, who, if he was not, as Walter 
had said, afraid of nothing else, was very dis- 
tinctly afraid of that. 

" Holy Virgin 1" he would say, with awe, 
which made the ejaculation half a supplica- 
tion, '* listen to him now 1 Isn't it dhreadful 
to hear him goin' an like that ; it's he must 
have the bad mind, I'm afeerd, though his 
ways is so quiet and aisy." It became so 
evident to Walter that their faithful assistant 
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was becoming seriously shaken in his good 
opinion of Lawrence, by his wild ravings and 
denunciations of imaginary enemies, that he 
endeavoured to keep him away as much as 
possible. Deering laughed at the man's 
ignorance and at Walters consideration, 
much to the indignation of Spoiled Five. 

"Nothing to do with his thoughts, with 
his past life, his goin's on hasn't. Ay, bedad, 
I'm goin' to believe that^ amn't I, for him or 
any docthor 1 Maybe there's no Miss Kate, 
then ; that's on his mind for some rayson 
best known to himself? And who's that 
ould Clibborn he tuk me for last night, I'd 
like to know ; and let a roar out of him as 
if he was stuck wid a knife ? Sure, they say 
when a man's dhrunk he tells the truth, and 
why wouldn't he tell it when he's mad I Av 
it was the docthor there, I'm thinkin' he 
wouldn't be too pleasant to listen to." 

After a few days, Daly's illness took a 
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favourable turn, and he began t6 mend 
rapidly. Walter had suffered very much 
from both fatigue and anxiety, and was in 
great need of rest, when, late one night, 
after he had almost begun to despair of 
Spoiled Five's return from the store, whither 
he had gone several hours before to make 
some purchases, the man came in, and said, 
with great seriousness, that he had something 
important to tell him. His manner effect- 
ually roused Walter. 

'• Is Misther Daly asleep ?" he asked. 

"He is. Why?" 

" Because he mus'n't hear what I'm goin' 
to say. Come out behind the house with 
with me, sir, av ye plaze." 

Walter complied. 

Spoiled Five planted himself against the 
low wall, and taking hold of "Walter respect- 
fully, by the sleeve of his red shirt, said, in 
a low, but decided voice, from which his 
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habitual drawl was almost entirely banished, 

**Misther Clint, you and Misther Daly 
has known me for a good bit now ; did yez 
ever know me to pry into your affairs, or to 
make yez an impident answer, or to tell 
yez a lie ?" 

** Certainly not, Five ; nothing of the kind. 
You have been our best friend in this strange 
place, and perfectly trustworthy." 

" Thank ye, sir ; that's hearty, anyhow. 
Well, then, yell listen to what I tell you, 
and you'll be said and led by me ? Won't 
you ?" 

His ugly disfigured face and his maimed 
figure acquired intense expression from his 
passionate earnestness. 

" Won't you ?" he repeated, tightening his 
grasp on Walter's sleeve, and slightly shaking 
him. 

'^ I think so. Five. But you must speak 
out, before I promise." 
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^^ I'll spake out, at laste in as far as I can ; 
but you'll have to take my word, and not 
ask me for raysons, or for proofs — ^for that's 
just what I can't give you.- There's quare 
people about, and the best men in the placers 
is gone to the station, and ye'U mind what I 
tould you afore, Misther Clint ?" 

Walter inclined his head in assent. He 
was listening eagerly, watching the man's 
scarred face intently. 

" There's disappointed people here ; and 
when men has come all across the world to 
do the kind of work that's goin' here, and 
meets wid disappointment, if they're anyway 
bad at all, they're not far off desperation. 
I can't say more about that^ and 1 worit I 
don't know what you and Misther Daly 
found, nor where ye found it ; I didn't ask 
you, and I don't want to know." He saw 
that Walter was going to speak, and he 
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stopped him by a quick movement of his 
mutilated hand. 

" No, sir ; don't tell me. I beg and pray 
of you not to tell me. Whatever you found, 
and wherever you have it, if it's about the 
premises, hide it — hide it, sir, somewhere 
away from the hut, and let no one but your- 
self know where it's hid. Do it at once, sir; 
do it as soon as there's light ; that will be 
in an hour; don't let me know anything 
about it. Let me mind Misther Daly — I'll 
lie on the floor in the room, and he'll never 
know it isn't you ; or, if he calls you, I'll 
have some excuse ready — but do it, Misther 
Clint, do it, if you want to bring what you've 
got safe home to them that's waitin' for you 
an' it. And tell me nothin' at all about it ; 
that's all I ask, for my own sake." 

" But," said Walter, as Spoiled Five loos- 
ed his hold upon his sleeve, and stood wait- 
ing his reply, " you will surely tell me what 
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you apprehend, and who are the dangerous 
parties ?" 

" No, sir ; I won t. I'll tell you nothin' 
but what / liave tould you. But if ye don't 
mind me, if you don't be said and led by me, 
you and Misther Daly will only be sorry for 
it once, and that'll be all your life long." 

He glanced up, along the frowning face 
of the huge rock which rose, a black mass, 
behind the hut, towards the clear, steel-like 
sky, already beginning to flush at the ap- 
proach of the swift-coming morning, then 
limped into the hut, and softly entered the 
room in which Daly was sleeping the deep, 
restful sleep of convalescence, curled him- 
self up on the floor beside the locker, and 
resolutely shut his one eye, in dogged de- 
termination, if not in slumber. 

Walter remained motionless on the little 
stony plateau at the back of the hut, where 
Spoiled Five had left him. All his inclina- 
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tion to treat the Irishman's warning lightly 
had disappeared. He had no perception, no 
suggestion presented itself to him of the 
quarter from which danger was to be ex- 
pected, or the form in which it might come; 
but he was entirely convinced by Spoiled 
Five's manner and words, and he resolved 
to act at once upon his counsel. 

The light was spreading over the face of 
the sky before Walter, now all unconscious 
of fatigue, left the spot, having matured and 
considered his plan of action. Then he 
went out, stepped down into the rugged road, 
and from thence rapidly climbed a stony path 
which led to the brow of a ravine, forming 
a portion of their claim, distant about a 
quarter of a mile from the hut. The place 
was perfectly silent and solitary, the mining 
tools were lying about, the whole scene 
was peaceful. He gazed from the top of the 
ravine at a spot where the rugged earth was 
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scooped deeply out under the ragged edge, 
and after a few minutes' search, his eye 
lighted on the spot he was looking for. It 
was a large piece of rock which stuck out 
from the earth ; and exactly beneath it, at an 
interval of about six feet, there was another 
— the two forming natural slabs, by whose 
rough sides were clumps of stringy, harsh, 
brownish vegetation. The lower of the two 
slabs was so placed that a strong active man 
might reach it by a spring from the winding 
path, which was, in fact, a dry water-course, 
that led upwards into the ravine, on the side 
opposite to that from which Walter had ap- 
proached it. He once more looked cautious- 
ly all round, and rapidly retraced his steps 
to the hut. 

A couple of hours later, when Walter had 
lain down to rest in his hammock, and Law- 
rence Daly was thinking of getting up, when 
the hut and its surroundings wore a most 
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unusual aspect of stillness and idleness, Deer- 
ing, making an early visit to his patient, 
found Spoiled Five sitting on a wooden 
bench before the door, arrayed in a rough 
leathern apron, and cleaning all the arms 
belonging to the establishment. 

" I'm doubly glad to find you quite off the 
sick-list," said Deering, after he and Daly 
had talked for some time, " because I shall 
have no hesitation about starting to- 
morrow." 

" To-morrow ! Are you going so soon ?" 

** Yes ; going to Sacramento, and thence 
on the * roll' I told Clint I meant to try, 
down New Mexico way." 

" And when to England ?" 

"That the Fates only can tell. I have 
no particular wish to get back. Have you ?" 

"Well— yes— I think I have. I don't 
take very kindly to any other country for 
long at a time. In that sense, I'm a wanderer 
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too. But we can't go back until we've got 
what we came for." 

They talked of the prospects of the county, 
and of the State generally, and exchanged 
some common-places about the chances of their 
meeting again. Presently, Walter, who had 
heard the voices on awakening, came in. He 
was looking pale and tired. He wore a short 
canvas coat over his digger's shirt, and in 
one of the gaping dog's-eared pockets there 
was a small green leathern case, considerably 
the worse for wear, which served the mani- 
fold purposes of purse, portfolio, and house- 
wife. He shook hands with Deering, and 
seated himself in his favourite place on jthe 
locker, leaning his head against the wall. 
Daly told Walter that Deering was leaving 
the place on the following day, and Deering 
offered to take charge of any letters they 
might have ready, to be mailed at Sacra- 
mento. 
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This was a welcome offer to Walter, who 
had written to Florence at intervals during 
Daly's illness, and also to Miriam, and was 
very glad of an opportunity of securing a 
comparatively early dispatch of his letters. 
They were ready ; he had only to put that 
intended for Florence into a cover, enclose 
it in the letter for Miriam, and direct both 
to Mrs. St. Quentin, at the Firs, Drington, 
Hampshire. The letters were in the leather 
case in his pocket, and he got writing 
materials, which he placed on the locker, 
and then pulled out the case, produced the 
letters, and was about to write the addresses, 
when Deering interrupted him. 

" What's the matter with your wrist, 
Clint?" he asked. ''It is bleeding, and 
you are smearing the edges of your letters 
with blood." 

"Bleeding!" exclaimed Walter, holding 
up his hand, and, in doing so, pushing the 
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letter-case, which he had mechanically clos- 
ed, off the locker, whence it fell on the 
floor. '* So it is I I cut ray wrist with a 
bit of stone this morning, and, washing ray 
hands now, have set it bleeding again. It's 
a nasty deep three-cornered cut too." He 
was twisting a handkerchief round it, when 
Deering said : 

" Stay ; I'll do it up for you 1" and took 
out of his pocket a leather case containing a 
few small surgical instruraents, and a pro- 
vision of lint and sticking plaster. With the 
aid of these materials he fastened up the cut 
in Walter's wrist, after a fashion which he 
declared to be very comfortable, though it 
stiffened his hand, and caused him to write 
the names, "Miriam " and "Florence," upon 
the several letters intended for his sister and 
his wife, in a formal and constrained man- 
ner. This done, and the letters confided to 
Deering, Walter cleared away the writing 
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materials, and resumed his customary posi- 
tion. 

The three young men talked on for a 
considerable time. There was no very 
strong or real liking between them ; but they 
were of the same class in society, living 
among men who, for the most part, belong- 
ed to inferior classes ; and the kind of asso- 
ciation which theirs had been, if it had less 
bearing on the future than the associations 
of less exceptional phases of society, had 
greater importance in the present. When 
at length Deering announced that he must 
go, and was taking a cordial leave of Daly, 
combining good wishes with some final pro- 
fessional instructions, Walter declared his 
intention of accompanying him a bit of the 
way. He would see him past the bluff, he 
said; and they were leaving the hut to- 
gether, when Deering saw his leather instru- 
ment-case lying on the floor, in front of the 
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locker. He picked it up, put it into his 
pocket, and they went out. 

At first they talked exclusively of Daly, 
but after awhile, observing Walter shade 
his eyes with his hand, though his broadr 
leaved Panama hat sheltered them already, 
Deering asked him if he felt ill. 

" No," said Walter ; " it's only the glare 
of the sun : it is hotter than usual to-day, I 
think; and I was up all night, and feel 
queer." 

" Indeed ! Anything wrong with Daly ?" 

" No," Walter answered, rather confused- 
ly ; ''I had something particular to do 
which kept me up, and I was always bad at 
doing without sleep." 

" I should say so," said Deering, quietly, 
" for you are inclined to stagger now ; only 
you are guarding against it at every step. 
Don't come any farther, I beg ; and don't 
neglect yourself in any way just now. 
You're overdone." 
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He stood still as he spoke, and put out 
his hand. They had reached the bluff by 
this time, and, with some friendly words, 
they parted, Deering walking quickly on, 
and Walter watching his receding figure so 
long as it was in sight. 

" He's a queer, restless fellow, and rather 
a bad lot, I suspect," thought Walter. ** I 
wonder whether I shall ever see him again I" 

" What the devil was he doing," thought 
Deering, " that kept him up all night, and 
made him look so confused ? I don't think 
he rightly knew what he was saying. 
Shouldn't be in the least surprised if he 
were in for the fever I " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BETWEEN DARK AND DAWN. 

A DAY or two later, the friends held a 
-*^ consultation over their affairs. Daly 
was sufficiently recovered to make it safe to 
do so, and they had a good deal to discuss. 
Walter carefully avoided inspiring Lawrence 
with the degree of uneasiness which Spoiled 
Five's warning had communicated to himself. 
He told him that he had buried the nugget 
for its greater security, and found Lawrence 
rather disposed to laugh at his caution. As 
was natural, their talk turned on England, 
on the possibilities of the future, and on 
those in whose life their success would make 
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such a difference. There had been so 
much of the hard and practical in their life, 
that they had long left off day-dreaming, 
and it was a relief to indulge in it again for 
awhile. It was pleasant to talk of how 
Walter could go home, and claim his wife, 
and leave his father to make friends with 
him, or not, as he chose, which they thought 
he probably would not choose. Men of his 
sort of temper chafe more under the know- 
ledge of the independence of others than 
from any other cause. Florence had told 
Walter in her letters that Mr. Clint was 
civil to her in her assumed character ; but 
that was no reason why he should pardon 
its assumption. No ; he must build no 
castles on that foundation ; but it did not 
matter very much ; he could not care a 
great deal now. He had come to think of 
pecuniary independence of his father, as the 
one end to be desired and won. They were 
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talking of the change in their looks since 
they had left England, 

" I look rather cut up just now, don't I ?" 
Lawrence asked. 

*' Indeed you do. Your face is half as 
long again as it was, and as thin as a razor. 
But you will be all right in a few days." 

" It doesn't much matter," said Lawrence, 
with a slight tone of regret in his voice. 
"There is no one to fret over the spoiling of 
my beauty ; and you will go home with yours 
improved. You see, that's the great diifer- 
ence between you and me ; you have so 
much to go home to, and I have so little. 
Nothing, indeed, except for your sake and 
your wife's — I never can forget how the 
brave little woman trusted me — I might 
just as well stay here, or anywhere, as go 
there." 

" I wish you had known my sister," said 
Walter, after a pause. 

VOL. II. F 
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" What put that into your head just now ? 
Do you think we should have fallen desper- 
ately in love with one another, and made 
things comfortable by two stolen matches in 
the family instead of one ?" 

" Not exactly ; and yet I don't know. I 
think you would have liked Miriam. I 
wonder how she could ever bring herself 
to do what she has done. It was so unlike 
her !" 

" There I think you are wrong," said Daly ; 
" if I may say so, knowing your sister only 
from your description. I fancy she is am- 
bitious and determined, and that she could 
not endure the sort of life which, you know, 
you, with a young mdn's comparative liberty, 
could not stand. She gave you much that 
sort of explanation, did she not ? I think it 
is satisfactory." 

''I don't. Of course she could not stand 
the life ; but to get out of it in that way was 
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unworthy of her. I can see, in every line 
Florence has written to me about it, how she 
regards it." 

"No doubt; but you must not expect 
every woman — not even your sister — to be 
endowed with such delicacy of mind and 
simple good sense as your wife's. She is, in 
addition to all this, a romantic little party, 
and believes in love to an extent not war- 
ranted by human experience. Mrs. St. 
Quentin may like her husband well enough, 
though not so much as your wife would 
think necessary." 

" Perhaps so ; but she doesn't write like 
it, and Florence does not write like it. Of 
course, it is only by experience that any 
woman can come to understand what she 
does in marrying for any motive but love ; 
but instinct ought to Jbave taught a girl like 
Miriam that it must be a losing game. She 
never mentioned his name in her last letters 

f2 
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to me ; they were full of her travels, and 
her acquaintances, and of everything but her 
husband and her home." 

" Perhaps she is not of a domestic turn. 
There are such women, though Mrs. Clint 
would not like to believe or admit the 
fact." 

" I can't tell whether she is or not. She 
never had any home she could love while 
she and I were together. But she has a fine 
nature, with all her self-will and worldliness 
— she certainly is thoroughly worldly — and 
is generous and true beyond any woman I 
ever met." 

" True to you, you mean — true where she 
loves ; otherwise, there's an offence against 
abstract truthfulness of character in her 
marriage, I think." 

'' Yes, there is. I did mean true to me. 
Perhaps she is not a very frank person in 
general. I daresay she would not be alto- 
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gether scrupulous about the way of doing 
anything which she or I wanted to have done. 
But /cannot blame her for ihat^ having pro- 
fited by it, as I have done. She has behaved 
splendidly to Florence. Poor girl, it has 
been a weary time for her, even with all 
Miriam's kindness and sympathy 1 What 
would it have been without them ?" 

" Thank Heaven, it is nearly over for her 
and for you too." 

" For her and for me I" said Walter, look- 
ing up in surprise at Daly. *' Why do you 
say ihM so distinctly ; as if the time had 
not been long for you too, and is not for you 
drawing to an end ? " 

Daly laughed. " You are as sharp as a 
woman, Walter, and as suspicious. I may 
as well tell you I have been thinking of 
sending you home without me ; only think- 
ing of it as yet. We were talking, just now, 
of the very different motives of your life and 
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mine. I have not much there, and I have 
nothing here ; but Deering has been talking 
to me, and has bitten me, I think, with his 
rolling-stone fancies. This New World is so 
large, and I have seen so little of it. There's 
something irresistible to me in the idea of 
the vast space, and the immense variety of 
human species one may see." 

Walter was much distressed to find such a 
purpose had presented itself to Daly's mind, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to relin- 
quish it, by every means in his power. Daly 
told him again that he had not made up his 
mind, but had merely been set thinking by 
Deering. 

" A bad lot he is," said Walter, " though 
he did pull you through the fever. A cun- 
ning, dangerous fellow, I'm sure, who never 
did anyone any good." 

" He does not seem to have done himself 
any," said Lawrence. '' He does not let out 
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much about himself ; but he has been roam* 
ing about since he was eighteen — he did tell 
me that much — and seems no nearer settling 
down than at first. I daresay he has led a 
queer life, if one could only know about 
it." 

" Which one can't. And yet what a way 
of worming things out of other people he 
has 1 I didn't like him a bit, and yet he 
knows as much about me as I should tell to 
the person I liked best — he knows all about 
me, in fact — except that I'm married — and 
I daresay he has a pretty general notion of 
your past and present also." 

" Yes ; I have nothing to hide — certainly 
not a sweet, pretty, little wife, as you have 
— and, as he seemed interested about our 
friendship and partnership, I told him our 
story — ' short and simple annals of the poor' 
— and how that old ruffian in India had 
treated me. He said rather a good thing, 
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by-the-bye, characteristic of him, I fancy : 
* Why the devil didn't yoa go out to India, 
and make it deuced unpleasant for the old 
screw ? You'd have brought him to reason 
that way, and done it much cheaper than 
coming out here.' It wasn't worth while to 
explain to him that I did not look at it in 
that light. He would have made himself un- 
pleasant in some way to old Clibbom, no 
doubt." 

" I am sure he would," assented Walter. 
'* I wonder Deering hasn't got on better ; 
he's the sort of man that ought to get on, 
if there's any good in pushing and self-as- 
sertion." 

" I fancy the yagabond strain in him neu- 
tralises those undeniably useful qualities." 

Then they talked of the probable value 
of their nugget ; of when the next opportu- 
nity of conveying gold to the station under 
safe escort would be likely to occur ; and of 
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when they might hope to receive letters 
from England. It was now a long time 
since any communication from home had 
reached them, and Walter was getting very 
impatient. He did not even know where 
Florence was. When he had last heard 
from her, she was at Naples, where Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Quentin meant to remain for the 
Winter and the early Spring ; from thence 
return to England. Her letter was written 
only a short time before that of Mrs. Ritchie 
had come to create an entire change in her 
life, actual and prospective. They referred 
to its contents, and to Florence's mentioning 
that Miriam was sitting for her portrait to a 
famous painter at Naples. 

"She is very handsome, is she not?" 
asked Daly. 

" Yes ; I think so. Her features are not 
very regular, and she has not much colour, 
people say ; but I think her face lovely — 
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the expression is so bright and fearless ; and 
her eyes are splendid — ^large golden eyes. 
Can you imagine an eagle's eyes, with all 
the brightness left in them, and a great deal 
of exquisite softness added, on occasion ?" 

" It is not an easy effort of imagination, 
but I think I can. That is just the kind of 
beauty I have imagined sometimes, but I 
never really saw it. But, Walter, a woman 
like your sister must have married a rich 
man ; she never could have been happy in 
an obscure position." 

''No," said Walter, carelessly; "I sup- 
pose not. At all events, she has done it, 
and there's no use in grumbling." 

" How delighted she will be to welcome 
you to her home 1 Where is St. Quentin's 
place ?" 

" I don't know that he has one. Neither 
Miriam nor Florence has said anything about 
it ; and as to her welcoming me, that must 
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depend in a great measure on my venerable 
brother-in-law. I have rather a curiosity 
to see the old fellow. I daresay he is not 
a bad sort, if he were . not Miriam's hus- 
band." 

" There you go again I One would think 
you were her mother, Walter, you are so 
hard to please. You have just said, very 
sensibly, that, as the deed was done, there 
was no use in grumbling ; and there you 
are, grumbling again !" 

" I beg your pardon, old fellow," said 
Walter, with his usual gay good-humour, 
^' for bothering you with my guesses and 
forebodings about the fate of a woman whom 
you never saw, and perhaps never will see, 
though I hope you may. I have been boring 
you horribly all this time." 

" Indeed, you have not, Walter. Every- 
thing that interests you interests me also, 
and I have the utmost curiosity to see Mrs. 
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St. Quentin. Moreover, I am not at all in- 
clined to doubt that it is much better for my 
peace of mind that I shall see her first, if I 
see her at all, as Mrs. St. Quentin. How 
very white and tired you are looking 1" 

" I am tired. I think I will turn in for a 
good night's rest, and so get rid of my head- 
ache." 

Nothing was said between the two of the 
care as tender, and the watching as vigi- 
lant, as any which a woman might have be- 
stowed, lavished by Walter on Daly; but be- 
tween these two words were not needed. 
Their hearts were knit together in one of 
those friendships which have the gravity, 
dignity, and simplicity of the higher class of 
male character, united with the partial affec- 
tion which women feel for one another. It 
had grown out of a casual association into 
one of the most enduring ties which human 
feeling can create, and it was wholly unin- 
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jured by the great superiority of Lawrence 
to Walter. Just before they parted for 
the night, Daly said : 

" I don't exactly understand where it 
is you have hidden our nugget, Walter. 
You must shew me the spot to-morrow." 
• " I made an exact memorandum of it in 
my pocket-book, like the man in Edgar Poe's 
story ; only it's not in cipher — and I don't 
mean that any one else shall read it. No- 
thing like being business-like, you know. 
But as to shewing it to you to-morrow, it is 
out of the question. It's a good way up the 
ravine, and a steepish climb to get within 
sight of it. Don't flatter yourself you could 
do the distance, or anything like it, even on 
the level, as yet. Deering cautioned me 
about your tendency to imagine yourself too 
well, and tire yourself" 

The solemn beauty of the night was at its 
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deepest and grandest, and the isolated hut 
itself was hardly more tranquil than the 
clustered dwellings lower down in the valley. 
A great hush had fallen on all the striving 
and labour of the place ; and the murmur of 
the streamlets, inaudible by day, save at the 
falls, might be heard under the awful height 
of the sky. The great rifts in the rocks, the 
ditches, the dams, all the appliances of the 
search in which the population of the great 
valley worked their bodies and strained their 
minds to the utmost, looked like deserted 
ruins, gaunt, ugly, and desolate in the midst 
of nature's vastness and majesty. 

If the solitary hut had had less rude and 
prosaic surroundings, it might have been ac- 
counted picturesque ; but as it was, it was 
only solitary and grim. Walter Clint was 
not destined to the good night's sleep which 
was to cure his headache. There was a 
strange restlessness upon him, against which 
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his resolution to sleep was powerless, and 
which set at defiance all his efforts to control 
his mind, and force it into pleasant tracks 
of thought. Why could he not think of 
home and Florence, of the success which 
had come to him and Daly, and the possi- 
bilities which that success opened up for his 
future? Why did all these subjects of re- 
flection seem unreal, wavering, dreamlike, 
and all sorts of trivialities — quaint sayings of 
Spoiled Five, scraps of miners' gossip, the 
colour of Deering's neck-tie, little bits out of 
books he hadread long ago, rhymes which he 
and Miriam had made when they were child- 
ren, the face and voice of a lecturer whom 
he had heard at one of the medical schools 
in London, innumerable trifling occurrences 
of j^esterday, of last year, of ten years ago — 
why did these things come into his aching 
head in crowds, rushing and tumbling over 
each other? If they would even have come 
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one by one, so that he might think of each 
separately, for the instant of time which it 
would require, and get rid of it ! But there 
was no such relief. All these crowding ideas 
were worthless, silly, teasing; but he could no 
more separate, disperse, rid himself of them 
than he could govern the movements of the 
insects which filled the dazzling air in the 
golden evenings. They wearied him inex- 
pressibly, but he was powerless under their 
swarming attacks. The hiding of the nugget. 
He would think of that I He was determin- 
ed to think of that. That wajs a fact ; he 
had done it ; he could not exactly, or indeed 
at all, remember why, but he had done it, 
and of course he could think of it, could re- 
call every little incident of his task. No; 
he could not. When he tried to retrace in 
his fancy the path by which he had ascend- 
ed the ravine, he found himself a young boy 
again, running along by the hedge which 
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bordered the road leading from the Firs to 
Mr. Martin's house at Drington. Here was 
Mr. Martin feeling his pulse, desiring him 
to put out his tongue, promising him jam 
with his physic. Very odd I A little while 
ago, he was a long way off", with a man 
whose name he ought to know, but could 
not remember, in a distant country, where 
were great mountains and a pitiless desert, 
broad rivers and herds of strange beasts, 
rough men and a train of waggons. He 
had been riding among them only a minute 
ago, before he was working at the sluice out 
there. Out where ? How could there be 
a sluice and miners' tools, a locker and a 
man with red hair and a red beard, in the 
little garden before the cottage in George 
Lane, where Mrs. Reeve was lying dead ? 
He must get up, and see about this; he 
could not permit it. The captain of the 
ship would not allow such encumbrance; 
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how came those things on the deck? He 
must turn out — it was his watch. 

How was this ? He was on land, not in 
a ship, but striving to burst open a locked 
and barred door, but whether he was wild- 
ly anxious to get in or out of the place which 
the door defended, he was not sure, he only 
knew that there was urgent need of him at 
the other side of those locks and bars. He 
struggled with all his strength, and, it seem- 
ed to him, with the strength of many others 
besides himself, to wrench them open, for 
there were whispering voices calling to him, 
and stealthy steps creeping up to him, and 
now lie must flee. And the locks and bars ! 
Stay ; he had the secret of them ; they were 
old acquaintances of his ; he had slid through 
them many a time when he was a boy. 
Why, he was a boy now, and he must get 
out of the house noiselessly, to escape from 
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his father. The bolt is slipped, the key is 
turned, and Walter stands on the stony pla- 
teau, the huge rock frowning blackly upon 
him, and the awful steel vault of the sky, a 
million miles, it seems to him, above him. 
To be sure, it is up there he wants to go : 
he knows all about it now ; that was what 
was whispered close to him ; and he rushes 
out with a shout, and flings his arms up, as 
though they were wings, and he were trying 
them, but is tripped up, and brought down 
prone upon his hands and face, by 
something which lies in the deep shadow. 
He utters no sound, but clutches at this 
substance, and lies, partly beside, partly 
over it, shuddering, until, in another minute, 
Lawrence is on the spot, and investigating 
that heap by the light of the steel vault 
and the stars. Besides Walter, it consists 
of a dead dog and a dead man : of Sambo, 
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dexterously choked by a loop at the end of 
a long line ; and Spoiled Five, whose skull 
is shattered, probably by the butt-end of a 
pistol. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MARKED " IMMEDIATE." 



fT\0 drag the living man away from the 
-*- dead, into the hut, as speedily, and 
with as little injury to his insensible body as 
possible, for he was too weak to lift Walter, 
and could literally only drag him by his arms 
— to lay him down within the entrance, and 
replace the fastenings, was Daly's first action ; 
his second to blow a shrill blast upon a metal 
whistle, the concerted, well-known signal of 
danger and distress. He then fetched his 
revolver, all the chambers charged, laid it 
on the ground beside him, and once more 
resumed his efforts to bring Walter to con- 
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sciousness. The interior of the lonely hut 
presented a strange spectacle, as Daly, ghast- 
ly with horror, and weak with recent illness, 
strove, all alone with his seemingly dead 
fiiend, to loosen the clenched teeth, and un- 
close the stiffened hands, ignorant of whether 
they were surrounded by desperate enemies, 
and without any clue to the crime which had 
been committed. What had brought Spoiled 
Five there? Had he come thither with any 
evil intention, or to watch and protect them ? 
These and innumerable other questions had 
presented themselves to Lawrence Daly, to 
remain unanswered, before he had the relief 
of seeing Walter's eyes unclose. At length 
they did so. It was only for an instant. 
He shut them again, with a groan and a 
convulsive shudder, but life was in him. 
Once more Daly sounded his whistle, long 
and loud, and this time Walter started and 
writhed at the noise ; struggling into a sitting 
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posture on the floor, and stared at Lawrence, 
without the least recognition in his burning, 
glassy eyes. He groaned heavily again and 
again, but made no resistance while Law- 
rence half led, half dragged him to his ham- 
mock. By this time there was a stir in the 
valley, and men carrying torches were com- 
ing along the road towards the hut. There 
was security in the sound. No attack having 
been made before the alarm was given and 
acted upon, there was none to be apprehend- 
ed now. The murderers had evidently de- 
camped. Daly put on some additional 
clothing, and waited, listening eagerly for 
the aid that was coming. The voices and 
the torches drew nearer, the tread of many 
feet came up along the stony path, past the 
bluflp, and close to the plateau. The dawn 
was already spreading, and in a few more 
moments a crowd of eager men surrounded 
the hut, and were clamorously demanding 
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particulars of the murder, which Daly was 
quite unable to give them, while a few were 
minutely examining the body. 

They were a rough lot, and horrid sights, 
in a general way, afiFected them very little, 
but this one roused the indignant compassion 
and disgust of every man among them. It 
was such a dastardly crime to kill this maim- 
ed creature, so useful, so harmless, so 
familiar to them all. Every man among 
them knew Spoiled Five, and his preference 
for Daly and Clint was also well known to 
them. Daly could tell them no more than 
that the murdered man had had vague ap- 
prehensions of danger to them from some 
quarter which he had not indicated, and had 
presumably been watching the hut, without 
their knowledge, on this fatal night. Law- 
rence accounted for himself on the occasion, 
thus : he had slept soundly after parting with 
Walter, until awakened by a noise at first 
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inexplicable to him. Thinking, for a 
moment, it must have existed only in his 
fancy, he listened for a repetition of it; then 
instantly started up, and rushed out at the 
back of the hut, where he saw the scene al- 
ready described. 

A minute search of the premises was in- 
stituted, but no clue to the perpetrators of 
the crime was found. While some of the 
party carried the murdered man into the hut, 
and laid him on a rough table, one of them 
bethought him of inspecting the dog, which 
had been kicked aside, and was lying against 
the outer wall. The man moved the poor 
dead brute with his foot, turning him over 
on his back, and then bent down and minute- 
ly examined the loop and line with which he 
had been choked. 

" Whar wer this yer dog when you come 
out?" he asked Daly, who replied that 
Sambo was close to Spoiled Five's body: 
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they were in a heap together ; he could not 
tell more exactly than that. The man push- 
ed the dead dog over to the spot from which 
the dead man had just been removed, and 
taking the end of the long line, he walked 
away with it to the four points in succession, 
carefully examining the ground in each dis- 
tance. On the fourth occasion, he lifted up 
his head with a satisfied air, and dropping 
the line, lounged into the hut with his hands 
in his pockets. 

" The dog was chucked up from yonder," 
said he to Daly. " There's good hiding be- 
hind that bit of crag, and somebody's been 
sittin' agin the bush, and squeezed it flat. 
The trick's been done by a chum with a tidy 
notion of the meanin' of the lasso. I guessed 
it when I saw the loop, so well greased and 
taut." 

And then, thinking, probably, that he had 
given enough time and consideration to this 
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matter, about which so many others were 
busying themselves, he lounged away. 

The rude but usually efiFectual forms of 
justice, as practised in the State, were all 
complied with in this case, but without re- 
sult. If a momentary suspicion lighted on 
Walter Clint as the possible perpetrator of 
the deed, it was only momentary. There 
was no conceivable motive ; and Daly's ac- 
count of the anxiety which the unfortunate 
man had shewn for the safety of their "dust," 
even in the modified form in which only he 
was aware of it, combined with the universal 
acquaintance with all the good and bad 
characters in the place which Spoiled Five 
was known to have, removed the crime in 
one sense from the category of mystery: A 
plot to rob the tenants of the isolated hut 
had no doubt come to his knowledge. His 
peculiar ideas of honour and fidelity at once 
hindered him from betraying, and prompted 
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him to prevent it at the risk — at the cost, 
as it proved — of his life. Daly's conjectures 
were as endless as they were unavailing. 
Did the murderers know of the existence 
of the nugget? Had they come for that, 
as well as for the " dust ;" and had Spoiled 
Five met them, and told them their search 
would be vain ? Had they murdered him, 
in revenge for his having circumvented them? 
How much likelihood there was in these 
suppositions, he could not know until Wal- 
ter should be in a condition to tell him 
whether Spoiled Five had admitted to him 
more knowledge of their success than the 
ambiguous sentence which he had spoken to 
them jointly: " Whatever yez has founds 
here's wishirC ye full and plenty of them ;" 
until he could learn from Walter whether 
the murdered man had any cognizance of 
his morning's work in the ravine. How 
soon their success had lost its flavour! With 
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what horror and bitterness it was dashed ! 
Of how little value the gold seemed to him 
now — when, of the two human beings who 
only, out of all the swarming multitudes 
who peopled that vast continent, had loved 
him, one was a disfigured corpse, and the 
other was in the deadly gripe of fever. Of 
how little value ? Of none ! He loathed 
it ! He was glad to remember that he did 
not know where it was, that it was put 
Bway, out of his keeping, out of his sight, 
in the earth again, somewhere — and that it 
should trouble him no more, until these 
calamities should be somewhat overpast. 

The murderers kept their secret as secure- 
ly as the earth held its treasure. They 
were not detected, though suspicion lighted 
in several directions, and much increased 
vigilance was enforced. Even upon that 
motley community, it produced a grave and 
unpleasant impression that the perpetrators 
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of SO dastardly a crime should go unknown, 
and unpunished in the midst of them ; and 
the victim was daily missed among his fami- 
liar haunts. They buried him in a green 
and peaceful spot in the valley, already 
peopled with many dead ; and then it was 
discovered that no man knew his name. 
Lawrence and Walter had never heard it — 
he had been " Spoiled Five " by traditional 
usage long before they came to Placer County. 
A rude wooden cross marks the place of his 
burial, bearing the familiar name cut deeply 
into its transverse beam, in perfect good 
faith, unassodated with the smallest idea of 
irreverence. 

There was no lack of help for Daly in 
the task he had now to fulfil. There was 
general and genuine feeling about the 
friends, who were getting such a strong 
turn of trouble, and any number of rough 
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miners would have been available in Wal- 
ter's need. For many days Daly had no 
hope that he could recover. The fever was 
so unlike that which had attacked himself, 
so much worse, more violent, more exhaust- 
ing; and it had been hard for him, a 
stronger man than Walter, to fight with it 
and beat it. Had he even yet beaten it ? 
he sometimes asked himself, when he felt 
the utter lassitude and depression which in- 
vaded his powers, alike of mind and body, 
making him despair of everything. But 
they told him he must expect to have these 
sensations for many a day to come. And 
they told him that Walter would recover, 
long before he could bring himself to hope 
for such a possibility, and had told him so 
many times while yet he refused to believe 
it. 

It was hard to look at Walter, and think 
that health and vigour could ever come to 
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him again. For some time, indeed, reason 
seemed to be totally extinguished. He 
altered so awfully in appearance, that Daly 
dreaded to look at him ; and when he was 
not before his eyes, was haunted by the dis- 
torted, yellow, hollow, foolish face — ^the 
face that was not Walter's at all, but a 
dreadful mask fastened on his body by the 
fever-fiend, a mask which sometimes grinned 
idly, and sometimes was set in a grim 
despair, but never, never once, through long 
days and nights, looked like Walter, or 
ceased to be foolish and mad ; for its grin of 
laughter, and its grim lines of grief, were 
alike motiveless and unmeaning. 

Daly's mind was constantly occupied 
with thoughts of Florence. How was he to 
write the truth to her when Walter should 
be gone ? This was in the first days, when 
he was hopeless. The candid, confiding 
face of the young wife, when she had 
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schooled herself to the great sacrifice of 
parting with her husband, rose up before his 
mental vision, and abode there, until he 
could bear it as ill as the actual sight of 
Walter. There was in that look such trust 
in Daly, such innocent obedience, that the 
remembrance of it was very painful. How 
should he tell her ? If Walter died, what 
would her fate be ? Daly could secure her 
from absolute poverty, and rescue her from 
her false position in Reginald Clint's house ; 
but -where should she find hoxrye i^ind friends, 
if the truth were known, if the foolish pro- 
ject hitherto carried out by the brother and 
sister were overthrown ? He had not been 
a party to Walter's plan for putting his wife 
under his sister's protection — he had known 
nothing of it until it was successfully carried 
out. And now he felt that Walter's death 
would change the entire aspect of affairei. 
Mrs. St. Quentin, with all her affection for 
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her brother, her generous kindness to his 
wife, and her fidelity to her promise, was 
not a free agent. He should be the young 
widow's only eflScient friend. She should 
have the whole of the produce of the joint 
toil of himself and Walter, and he would 
begin over again on his own account. For 
many days his meditations were of this dis- 
mal kind, and it was while all the appear- 
ances were strongly against Walter's re- 
covery that the party who had gone down 
to the station with " dust " for the bankers, 
returned, bringing with them a great bag of 
letters for the miners. 

Daly's share in the excitement which such 
rare occasions produced was very great. He 
had no strong ties to England or Ireland 
now, and though he had made arrangements 
— in case of any communication being ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Clibborn — for its 
reaching him in the New World, he regard- 
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ed such a contingency as so improbable that 
its existence as a possibility excited no emo- 
tion of expectation or suspense within him. 
He was always anxious and interested for 
Walter s sake, and on this occasion he was 
doubly so. Supposing Walter should re- 
cover, if not to convalescence, at least to 
reason, and awake up to the cares which 
were now obscured by his illness, it might 
be of infinite importance to have letters 
from home to soothe and divert him. So 
Lawrence heard of the arrival of the letter- 
bag with anxious hope. 

He could not leave Walter, to go to the 
" town ;" but it was not necessary. Many 
a volunteer would have run down and back, 
even in working-hours, for letters for the 
lone hut, and Lawrence knew he should 
have them quickly, if any there were. 

It was evening, and Walter, who had 
been restless and rambling all day, had 

h2 
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become quieter. His wan and sunken face 
was not, Daly thought, so unlike its former 
self, as it had been in the morning. The 
crisis of the fever must be near, and he had, 
for some hours, entertained a hope, not 
hitherto admitted, that Walter's strength 
might suffice for the passing through it — and 
was now watching him intently. He was 
alone with the sick man, which rarely oc- 
curred, as, since the miserable death of 
Spoiled Five, their neighbours had been 
more neighbourly, and one or two women 
even had come from a distance of several 
miles to oflfer their services. There was 
perfect tranquillity immediately around the 
hut, but from the distance came the innu- 
merable sounds of mining life in its play- 
hours, and under circumstances of unusual 
excitement. An occasional murmur of un- 
easiness, or a moan of pain from the sick 
man, was the only sound within the hut. 
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The little cottage in George Lane, where he 
had seen Walter's wife for the first time, 
came back vividly to Lawrence's remem- 
brance. He thought of her pretty young 
face, timid, but not weak, of her unaffected 
composed manner, and of the womanly 
sympathy with which the simple story he 
had told her of his life, hitherto so wasted 
and disappointed, had inspired her ; and a 
longing came to him, stronger and greater 
than before, that that young life might 
have brightness and peace in it. It would 
be cruel, needless, he thought, that such 
a harmless creature should be made so 
miserable. He was full of heart-sickening 
compassion for her unconsciousness of the 
doom which might be impending over her. 
He heard men's steps and voices, and pre- 
sently was called by his name, and went out 
in the front of the hut. Two miners had 
come up, and brought some letters and a 
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welcome batch of English newspapers. The 
letters, three in number, were all for Walter ; 
one was directed in Miriam's hand, two in 
Florence's. The men went away in a few 
minutes, and Lawrence went into the hut 
with the letters, examining the post-marks. 
The latest was on one of Florence's letters, 
and she had written " Immediate" on the 
back, with several lines dashed under the 
word. 

**Poor child!" thought Lawrence; "she 
fancies her plea of urgency would be heard 
out here ! If she only knew that Walter 
cannot read the letter, now that it has come 
to him !" 

He placed the letters carefully in the 
locker, and looked over the newspapers 
while he waited for the arrival of the woman 
who had undertaken to watch by Walter for 
that night. But he had not read for many 
minutes when he threw down the paper, 
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took out the letters, and selecting that one 
which was marked " Immediate," broke the 
seal, and read in the first lines : 

" My own Walter, — Our separation is at 
an end. This is to tell you iJuxt you are to 
come back at onceJ*^ 
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CRAPTER VI. 



MBS. DIXON. 



"TTTELL, here's a letter from Mrs. St. 

^ ^ Quentin at last !" said Mrs. Ritchie, 
the housekeeper at the Firs, to a satellite 
housemaid, one morning towards the end of 
Spring, when even the neighbourhood of 
Drington was looking beautiful, and the 
gloomy old house was touched by the all- 
pervading sunshine which its perverse con- 
struction and position could not enable it 
altogether to evade. 

'* She's took her time," remarked the 
satellite, not deeply interested in the matter ; 
" but master don't care, seemin'ly. He 
wouldn't break his heart, if she didn't come 
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back. IVe heard him tell her she knew no 
more about illness than a dog or a cat,- nor, 
indeed, so much, for they could keep quiet 
when they was wanted to." 

Mrs. Ritchie was not attending to these 
remarks. She was reading the long-expect- 
ed letter, and when she came to its conclu- 
sion, She turned back to the beginning, and 
read it through again, before she spoke. 

" Well, I'm sure !" was her first observa- 
tion, awakening the curiosity of her com- 
panion, who glanced eagerly at the docu- 
ment. 

" Well, I'm sure ! What next r 

" What first ? I should like to know, if 
you don't mind telling me," said the satel- 
lite with impatience barely tempered by re- 
spect. 

"Mrs. St. Quentin ain't coming at all I 
And I telling her about Mr. Clint, as plain 
as I could !" 
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' " Why ain't she coming ? Won't the old 
gentleman let her?" 

Mrs. Ritchie was too much surprised to 
remember her own dignity, and the impro- 
priety of such a designation for the son-in- 
law of the house. 

" I don't know why she is not coming ; 
she does not tell me. She only says she 
cannot come ; but she is sending Mrs. Dixon 
to take care of Mr. Clint." 

" Lor !" 

" Yes, indeed. Well, it's their business, 
not mine, since I've done my duty by writ- 
ing to her. Mrs. Dixon will be cleverer 
than I take her for, if she can manage him, 
or mind him. It's more than her elders, 
or betters, / vnll say, can do." 

The satellite was still looking at the letter 
with greedy eyes ; and Mrs. Ritchie conde- 
scended so far as to read it out for her. 

" I am very much obliged to you for 
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writing to me, and distressed at the account 
which you send me of my father," wrote 
Miriam. " It is unfortunately out of my 
power to return to the Firs at present, and 
yet I am very unwilling that you should 
have the entire trouble, fatigue, and respon- 
sibility of his state of health thrown upon 
you. I have therefore determined to send 
ray maid, Mrs. Dixon, to England, and she 
will assist you in any nurse-tending which 
my father may require. You will remem- 
ber that she is a person to be depended on, 
very handy in case of illness, and that my 
father has once or twice availed himself of 
her services. You will not, of course, let 
him know that I have sent Mrs. Dixon to 
the Firs with this purgose in view, as he 
might not like it. It will be enough that 
he should know that I request his permis- 
sion for her to remain at his house, where 
she will make herself generally useful, until 
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Mr. St. Quentin and I return to England. 
I think my father will make no objection. 
I depend on you to arrange all this, and 
am sure you will find Mrs. Dixon very 
steady and useful. I have directed her to 
post this letter in London, so that you will 
be prepared for her arrival very shorly after 
it reaches you " 

" Lor !" interrupted the satellite ; " Mrs. 
Dixon may come to-day, perhaps. Where's 
she to sleep ? " 

Mrs. Ritchie had a reason of her own for 
not answering this question immediately. 
She was a shrewd and a kind-hearted wo- 
man. The first quality made her aware of 
the difficulty of obeying certain injunctions 
contained in a portion of Mrs. St. Quen tin's 
letter which she had not thought proper to 
read aloud ; and the second made her very 
desirous of complying with them. The 
other servants had not been jealous of 
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Rose's privileges while Rose's mistress was 
in the house with her, to keep her almost 
entirely occupied with herself, and make 
her more of a companion than a mere 
lady's-maid. But Mrs. Ritchie had too 
much experience to expect that they would 
be satisfied that Mrs. Dixon should be treat- 
ed with extra consideration under the pre- 
sent circumstances. And yet Miriam had 
written : " You will, I am sure, make Mrs. 
Dixon as comfortable as possible. She has 
had a good deal of trouble, I believe, in her 
life, and she likes to keep very much to 
herself, and she is not very companionable 
with any of the other servants here. She 
will be more useful if she is left entirely to 
herself, and has the charge of my father s 
rooms. I daresay it will not be any addi- 
tional trouble to let her have my former 
rooms, until I can come, and, as you will 
remember, she always had her meals there." 
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" She's no loss downstairs, anyhow/' was 
Mrs, Ritchie's reflection, " for she's nothing 
but a poor, pale kill-joy of a creature, and 
never wants to lay her needle out of her 
hand, and have a bit to eat, or a spell of 
chat, like another. Still, ^hey won't like it. 
However, that's neither here nor there : it 
is a great thing for me to get some one to 
take him off my 'hands — and they must 
lump it. I'm not going to offend Mrs. St. 
Quentin for their fancies and feelings." 

So, when the satellite repeated her ques- 
tion, Mrs. Ritchie said, with an air of ma- 
ture consideration : " I think, Susan, the 
very best thing I can do is to give Mrs. 
Dixon the room Mrs. St. Quentin slept in. 
She can keep all her needlework and traps 
in the sitting-room, and be out of every- 
one's way there, and not far off Mr. Clint, if 
she really takes to looking after him, and 
he will let her." 
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"As you please, m'm, of course," said 
Susan, with an indication of sniffing ; " but I 
never did hear of a lady's-maid being given 
a best bed-room." 

" You'll hear of it now, and see it too," 
said Mrs. Ritchie, briskly, for she had no 
notion of her authority being disputed; 
" and what's more, I think I shall give Mrs. 
Dixon her meals in hel* own room. She 
has very prim ways with her, and I remem- 
ber Miss Miriam telling me she had made it 
a point, when she went to the school to be 
engaged, that she was not to have her meals 
with men-servants. She was brought up 
very strict, it seems." 

*' Very nonsensical, /should say," remark- 
ed Susan, with a decided sniff this time. 
" Poor servants have little enough to amuse 
them, without making hermits of themselves." 

" That's true !" assented the housekeeper, 
heartily ; " and if she prefers to shut herself 
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up, I'm sure we shan't miss her — nor Robert 
neither. However, we shall see when she 
comes. Open the shutters, Susan, and dust 
the rooms out, at all events. I must go and 
tell Mr. Clint what Mrs. St. Quentin wishes." 

" I wonder how he'll take it ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure ; it depends on 
his rheumatism." 

" And on his temper," muttered Susan, 
as she slowly ascended the stairs, and Mrs. 
Ritchie crossed the hall towards the dining- 
room. " Mrs. Dixon must be a regular soft 
one, or uncommon fond of Mrs. St. Quentin, 
to come back here, after she had got away, 
without her; and to attend on that old 
brute. I'd see him and his daughter farther 
first, I know; and Robert will think the 
same, I'll go bail. 

Things were thus shaping themselves so 
as to render the fulfilment of the task which 
she had taken upon herself less difficult than 
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she could have hoped or expected ; while 
Florence was travelling towards the Firs. 

Her courage had not ebbed under the 
trial of parting with Miriam, or the little 
disagreeables of her solitary journey. Mrs. 
St. Quentin had been much distressed by 
the necessity of Florence's travelling alone ; 
but the latter put the consideration so com* 
pletely aside, as to make Miriam feel it had 
done discredit to the common sense of both; 
and she made her see the needless risk of 
commenting upon it to Mr. St. Quentin. 
That gentleman had received the intelligence 
of Rose Dixon's intended departure with un- 
feigned satisfaction, and plumed himself im- 
mensely upon having carried a point quietly 
but firmly, which it would have been un- 
gentlemanlike to have insisted upon vehe- 
mently. He had never been able to discover 
what it was that Rose Dixon helped his 
unexpectedly unmanageable wife to " carry 
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on," nor had he been able even to make up 
his mind as to what it was that he suspected 
her of " carrying on " with this perfidious 
aid ; but he felt that it would be a great re- 
lief to get her out of his sight and Miriam's 
company. The demon of jealousy might 
not torture and tempt him so keenly then. 
At all events, it. would be much easier to 
watch his wife, when she should have no 
one near her familiar with incidents and as- 
sociations of her past life, to encourage her, 
and to help to. delude him. The replacing 
of Rose Dixon by an Italian woman, a total 
stranger to Miriam, should be his task : she 
must not speak a word of English — Miriam 
did not speak Italian with sufficient fluency 
for confidences — and this woman should be 
in his interest. Mr. St. Quentin relaxed his 
teasing vigilance towards Miriam from the hour 
in which she coldly announced the news to 
him, and the sisters-in-law had a good deal 
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of almost unrestrained companionship dur- 
ing the week prior to their parting. Flo- 
rence had a curiously keen perception of 
the state of Mr. St. Quentin's mind, and it 
filled her with apprehensions for Miriam ; 
for she knew that Mr. St. Quentin's morbid 
jealousy would be only allayed by her de- 
parture, and would again resume its active 
sway over him. The time passed without her 
dwelling much upon her own actual circum- 
stances, until she found herself in the train 
travelling from London Bridge to Drington. 
A terrible sense of loneliness, dreariness, 
and apprehension came over her as she 
stood alone upon the platform where she 
and her husband had exchanged that dumb 
farewell, where his hand had so closely 
grasped, so reluctantly quitted hers — and 
sight had seemed to be struck from her 
eyes as her yearning gaze lost him in the 
crowd. 

i2 
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Florence left her luggage at the Drington 
Station, and walked up to the Firs. A thou- 
sand emotions agitated her, a thousand fears 
assailed her. Inexpressible sadness was in 
all her thoughts of Miriam, and of the " way 
of escape" she had taken, as Florence 
feared so rashly. How young they both 
were, her sister-in-law and herself, and how 
friendless ! Many a vision of the possibili- 
ties of the future came to Florence, before 
she turned in at the wide, low, green gate, 
with its heavy transverse bar, which swung 
back with a sound oddly familiar after all 
those months of absence, and began to dis- 
cern the gloomy house in the dull plateau 
of unkempt grass. But not one of them 
prefigured, ever so faintly, that which was 
really to come to pass. 

A great fear fell upon Florence when she 
stood at the door waiting for admittance, a 
fear which she summoned up all her strength 
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to dispel. After all — the first deception of 
her position accepted as inevitable, as out 
of her control — she was at least doing the 
best she could. Walter's father should be 
a sacred charge and duty to her ; she would 
endeavour so to serve and tend him, that if 
discovery should arise, she could plead for 
herself and for Walter something like a ful- 
filment of the filial relation on her part, 
even though done under false pretences. 
Her natural sweetness and gentleness would 
be pretty certain to help Florence through 
the complications of a difficult position, but 
she was not likely to be able to take them 
into account. 

Mrs. Ritchie received Mrs. Dixon — she 
had obtained the customary brevet rank 
on her mistress's marriage — with civility, 
and invited her to tea in her own room, 
though she explained, to her great relief, 
that she was to have Mrs. St. Quentin's for- 
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mer quarters. It did not require inuch skill 
to baffle, while seeming to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the household concerning the lately 
married couple. A vivid account of the 
glories of foreign lands, of the entertain- 
ments at which Mrs. St. Quentin was an ad- 
mired guest, and the generally "jolly " life 
she was leading, sufficed. Of course, the 
old gentleman was very proud of her ? Of 
course. And so he ought to be. So he 
ought to be, indeed. Then it was Florence's 
turn to be inquisitive, and yet to keep a 
painful restraint upon her anxiety, lest it 
should pass the bounds of what she might 
be supposed to feel. Mrs. Ritchie was ready 
to give her full particulars, and also ready 
to indulge in speculations of her own, and 
to cross-question the new arrival respecting 
the exiled son. Did Mrs. Dixon know what 
news of Mr. Walter was contained in the let- 
ter to Mrs. St. Quentin which she had sent on 
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to foreign parts ? And did Mrs. St. Quentin 
think her brother would return and be re- 
conciled with his father ? Mrs. Dixon was in 
ignorance on these points, beyond the general 
fact that Mr. Walter was doing well out in 
the gold country. An awful place, Mrs. 
Ritchie had heard, where people were mur- 
dered as often as not, and nobody ever got 
hanged for doing it. She really wished Mrs. 
Dixon had known Mr. Walter, for, for her 
part, she never expected him to come back 
any more — her feelings and her dreams 
went against it, and she was an uncommon 
sharp dreamer. It was not to be denied 
that Mr. Walter had been hardly used ; and 
there wasn't one in Drington, as knew any- 
thing about it, who did not think so, as well 
as she. — He had been rather wild, had he 
not? Wildl Why, bless Mrs. Dixon's 
heart, not he — only free, and natural, and 
high-spirited, as a young man ought to be, 
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and more given to liking the neighbours, 
and being sociable with them, than to hating 
everybody, and making himself hateful to 
them, like his father. Mrs. Ritchie knew 
no other fault of his. He was a handsome, 
free-handed young gentleman — not over- 
wise, perhaps, and nobody's enemy but his 
own. It was not easy to ascertain exactly 
what Mrs. Ritchie meant by the last clause 
in her description, and Mrs. Dixon seemed 
anxious to know. Well, he was not very 
steady, perhaps, and might be easily led, and 
Mrs. Ritchie thought he would be the better 
for a friend at his elbow. She hoped he 
might find good friends for the time he 
would have to live in those dreadful foreign 
parts — and once more, being complacently 
convinced that Mrs. Dixon would never now 
enjoy the opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with her mistress's brother, she lamented 
that she had not been atthe Firs "in his time." 
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Florence did not see anything of Mr. 
Clint on that evening. He had been rather 
better during the past week, and had taken 
Mrs. Ritchie's communication of Miriam's re- 
quest with an unusually good grace. He 
had been neither surprised nor concerned at 
the prolongation of Miriam's absence from 
England. It was her aflfair and St. Quen- 
tin's, not his ; if they liked to throw away 
money on living uncomfortably among dirty 
foreigners, he did not blame them for doing 
so. He did not want them ; there was no 
love lost between them. Indeed, there had 
been but little of that valuable but un- 
marketable commodity lost between Mr. 
Clint and any human being, in the whole 
course of his life. 

On the morning after her arrival at the 
Firs, Mr. Clint sent for Mrs. Dixon. He 
wished to speak to her in the study. Flo- 
rence had gained in good looks and health 
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by her sojourn abroad, and the quiet grace 
of her figure, and mild, pathetic beauty of 
her face, were set off by the plainness and 
propriety of her dress. As she stood just 
inside the study door, and Mr. Clint looked 
at her from his place by the writing-table 
before a distant window, he muttered, al- 
most audibly : " By Jove, she looks like a 
lady !" 

Her mental comment upon him was of a 
very different nature. Mr. Clint was altered 
since Florence had last seen him, on the 
day of his daughter's marriage, in a man- 
ner and to a degree which she immedi- 
ately, and rightly, imputed to his growing 
propensity to drink. His handsomely-cut 
features were swollen, his eyes were glassy 
and unsteady, and his figure looked shrunken 
and stooped. He had been ill ; and pain, 
she knew, makes terrible havoc, but Flo- 
rence did not hold rheumatism accountable 
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for all she noticed in Reginald Clint's face 
and form. 

He spoke to her civilly, and told her to 
take a seat; he wished to ask her some 
questions about Mrs. St. Quentin. She com- 
plied; and he asked her about Miriam's 
health, looks, and enjoyment of foreign 
travel. He spoke abruptly, but without 
surliness, and looked at }\er closely, but not 
offensively, as she replied. 

*' That will do," he said, after an inter- 
view which had lasted a quarter of an hour ; 
'* you may go. I am glad Mrs. St. Quentin 
sent you here. You are quite welcome to 
remain as long as you like. I hope they 
make you comfortable ?" 

" Thank you, sir ; I am perfectly comfort- 
able ?:' 

" What room has Mrs. Ritchie put you in ?" 

" Mrs. St. Quentin's former room, sir. 

I have a great deal of needlework to do for 
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my mistress, and Mrs^ Ritchie allows me 
the use of the sitting-room." 

" All right ;" and Mr. Clint dismissed her 
with a nod which was, for him, quite friendly. 

In Miriam's former sitting-room there 
stood a piano. It was an old-fashioned but 
sweet-toned instrument, and Florence had 
beguiled many hours in playing upon it the 
music which she and Walter loved. The 
performer had always been supposed by the 
servants to be Miriam, and no remarks were 
made. A few days after Mrs. Dixon's 
arrival, Mr. Clint summoned Mrs. Ritchie to 
his presence, and asked her who it was 
whom he heard playing on the piano over- 
head. Mrs. Ritchie told him the performer 
was Dixon. 

" Dixon ! An accomplished lady's-maid, 
to be sure 1" 

'* I shall tell her you don't wish it, sir," 
began Mrs. Ritchie. 
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''Tell her nothing of the sort. Who the 
devil told you I don't wish it? Why 
shouldn't the girl play the piano, if she 
chooses ? Let her alone." 

" Very well, sir ; but you seSmed to think 

a servant " 

" Nonsense 1 She may have learned 
music, or had it in her by nature, and be 
none the worse servant. There ; you may 

go. 

Mrs. Ritchie was very glad to go, and she 

went straight to Rose Dixon, and told her 
what had passed. The latter was alarmed 
at the possible result of her imprudence. 
The truth was, she had forgotten the incon- 
gruity of the exercise of such an accomplish- 
ment with the station she had assumed, and 
she had yielded to the strong temptation of 
solitude and a piano. 

" He was very much surprised, as was 
natural ; but he says you're to play as much 
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as you like — though it do seem like giving 
you leave to forget your place. It's won- 
derful that you can get so much good of him, 
I'm sure." 

" I — I was not always brought up to be a 
servant, Mrs. Ritchie," said Florence, timid- 
ly ; " at one time I hoped to be a governess, 
and I learned music, that I might teach it." 

" Ay, indeed — that explains a many 
things. Well, Mrs. Dixon, if you had been 
in as many places as me, and seen as much 
of governesses, you would know that you 
have not lost so much as you may think. A 
servant's is a much easier life." 

" I know that," replied Florence. 

Mrs. Ritchie repeated to the satellite the 
explanation of Mrs. Dixon's out-of-rule con- 
duct. Susan received it with a sniff, and re- 
marked that " eddication needn't have made 
her so uppish !" 

On the following day, when Florence was 
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availing herself of the permission she had 
received, and the strains of sweet and so- 
lemn music were floating on the external 
air, through the open windows of Miriam's 
room, Reginald Clint came round the angle 
of the house- wall, and stood, leaning against 
a post in the rough railing which kept off 
the grazing cattle — listening. 
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INFLUENCE. 



rilHE one touch of humanising taste about 
-■- Reginald Clint was a love of music 
As a young man, he had been a not despi- 
cable performer on the violin, and had sung 
well. But the essential unsociability of his 
disposition, the moroseness which prevented 
his ever deriving pleasure from the sources 
at which other people found theirs, was 
stronger in him than the taste for music, 
and he gradually relinquished the exercise 
of his own talent, and the enjoyment of that 
of others. His wife knew nothing of music. 
If she had been a fine performer, and had 
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loved the art, he would probably have con- 
trived to torment her through it ; as it was, 
he made her deficienoy in that respect a 
constant grievance. Miriam had been taught 
the harp and piano, in the regular routine 
of " extras " at Miss Monitor's ; but music 
was not in her. She played from notes 
correctly, even expressively, but she could 
not converse with the taut strings, or the 
ivory and ebony tablets, winning them by 
the subtle spell of touch to be the inter- 
preters of the desires of her heart, the 
yearnings of her fancy, the problems of her 
mind. Miriam's music was an accomplish- 
ment ; Florence's music was an inspiration. 
Reginald Clint had never been touched or 
interested by the one ; he had hardly had 
patience to listen to Miriam's playing, but 
by the other he was fairly fascinated. As 
he stood listening to the sounds, now solemn 
and mournful, anon gay and triumphant, 
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something long forgotten or sternly set 
aside in the rough selfishness and cynical 
unbelief of his life seemed to steal into view 
again, and timidly claim his attention. 

" That's real music," he muttered ; 
" that's the kind of thing I used to think 
about, and long for, when — when there 
were any women about, and they were 
giving their feeble mimicry of it. It has 
been born with this girl, and not ill culti- 
vated. Yes, that's real music," he repeated, 
as Florence dwelt upon one grand chord, 
and then, releasing note after note, let it 
pass away in a murmuring ripple of sound. 
She had finished for the present, and Regi- 
nald Clint, with a glance upwards at the 
open windows, gave himself a shake, and 
continued his way to the fir-wood. 

That evening he sent a quantity of music 
to Florence, old songs and out-of-fashion 
compositions of Italian and English com- 
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posers, which he had loved in his youth. 
They had lain on the topmost shelf of a 
bookcase for years, and he had forgotten 
their existence. Now he had them dusted 
and conveyed to Mrs. Dixon, with an inti- 
mation that he hoped she would study such 
of them as she liked. Again Mrs. Ritchie 
wondered. Here was a totally unheard-of 
piece of politeness and attention on Mr. 
Clint's part, and to a servant ! She was 
destined to a further surprise on the same 
subject before very long. 

Mr. Martin's tolerably frequent attendance 
at the Firs had not been slackened of late. 
He could not do Mr. Clint much good ; 
there was but one thing to be prescribed in 
his case with any hope of effect — abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, and he knew well 
his patient was. incorrigible on that point. 
But he needed such medical care as Mr. 
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Martin could give, exclusive of the one act 
of the will which lay solely within his own 
power, and the doctor never quite lost sight 
of the interests of the absent son ; never 
entirely ceased to hope for an opportunity 
of pleading his cause with effect, backed up 
by some favourable intelligence of his career, 
to be produced in evidence of his having 
become steady, industrious, and persevering. 
Mr. Clint himself had never been any of 
these things to a remarkable degree, but 
that fact by no means tempered his expecta- 
tions of them from Walter, or mollified his 
displeasure towards him. 

Mr. Martin was disappointed by Walter's 
silence. He had not written to his friend 
in that part of the world, and he thought 
that looked bad. He knew that he had not 
written to his father, but he had not expect- 
ed him to do that. The doctor was aware of 
the terms on which Mr. Clint had given his 
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son the money for which he had asked. But 
Mrs. Ritchie had told " Mr. Walter's" friend 
of a letter from that dreadful foreign coun- 
try which had come for Mrs. St. Quentin, 
and he very much wished to learn the na- 
ture of its contents. Arriving at the Firs 
shortly after Mrs. Dixon s return, he met 
Mrs. Ritchie in the hall, and she told him 
that Mrs. St. Quentin's maid had preceded 
her mistress to England, and was then at 
the Firs, and that she had heard about Mr. 
Walter, who was getting on well, and had 
dug a good deal of gold. With a brief ex- 
pression of pleasure at the intelligence, Mr. 
Martin turned into the study, where he 
usually found his patient. Mr. Clint was 
there, in his accustomed place, sitting in a 
deep arm-chair, with his feet upon a second 
chair, a cigar in his mouth, and a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water at his elbow. 

" That's bad at this hour of the day," said 
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tlio doctor, whom Mr. Clint had saluted with 
A ourt nod. 

** I daresay it is ; you've told me so'often 
enough, but I can't help it. It is the only 
thing which relieves those infernal pains all 
over me." 

** It has more to do with causing them. 
How are you to-day ?" 

*' Much as usual. Won't you sit down?" 

Mr. Martin took a seat, and regarded Mr. 
Clint with a quiet, meditative gaze. 

" How's the cough ?" he asked. 

" Bad — constant, especially at night, and 
fatiguing." 

" How have you been sleeping ?" 

" Infernally ill — walking about my room 
for hours sometimes, because I'm too restless 
to lie in bed, and falling asleep when it's 
time to get up." 

*' Just so. — You have heard from Mrs. St. 
Quentin ?" This sudden change of topic was 
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as eloquent of Mr. Martin's meaning as he 
intended it to be ; especially as he pointed 
it with a significant glance at the brandy- 
and-water, and a deprecatory shake of the 
head, familiar and odious to Mr. Clint. 

" Yes," replied his patient, irritably; *' she 
has sent her maid to remain here until she 
comes to England, and the woman says Mi- 
riam is all right." 

^* I am glad to hear it. Is this maid the 
girl who went away with her ?" 

" Yes — Dixon. A very superior sort of 
person. You remember I told you how 
useful she was when I was ill in London, 
and she is quite an acquisition here." 

" I remember. I must have a talk with 
her." 

Then the desultory conversation took ano- 
ther direction, and Mr. Martin did not make 
any allusion to Walter. He did not like Mr. 
Clint's appearance, which indicated, to his 
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experienced eye, the imminence of another 
fit of illness. He left him before long, and, 
as usual, unattended, and found Mrs. Ritchie, 
also as usual, hovering about the hall. 

*' He isn't well, I'm afraid, sir ?" she said. 

" No, indeed, he is not," replied the doc- 
tor. — " Can I see Mrs. St. Quentin's maid ? 
I should like to have a few words with her/' 

Mrs. Ritchie replied that she would call 
Mrs- Dixon down immediately — she was in 
the upstairs sitting-room ; but Mr. Martin 
prevented her by going up-stairs himself in- 
stead. 

Florence had been busy with the needle- 
work which so ably assisted her in her as- 
sumed character; and when Mr. Martin 
knocked at the door of her sitting-room, she 
was standing beside the central table, 
which was covered with snips of muslin and 
ribbon. She looked very pretty, and 
young, and sorrowful. He introduced him- 
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self, and the motive of his visit, with his 
customary directness, and then startled Flo- 
rence by asking her abruptly if she could tell 
him anything about Mr. Walter Clint. 

" He has written to Mrs. St. Quentin," she 
replied, with a quickly beating heart. 

**So I heard. Will you tell me what 
you know of his letters? You need not 
hesitate, I am an old friend of his, and quite 
in your mistress's confidence." 

A whole tide of recollections swept over 
Florence's mind — of the history of her hus- 
band's boyhood, and the part which the kind 
doctor had played in it. How hard it was 
to speak with Walter's best friend, of Walter, 
in the correct tone of respectful indifference 1 
She told him as much of the history of 
Walter's enterprise as she thought he would 
have wished her to tell, and replied to Mr. 
Martin's remark, that he had surely been 
sufficiently successful to warrant his writing 
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to his father, that Mrs. St. Quentin had told 
her that Mr. Walter Clint had made up his 
mind not to communicate with Mr. Clint for 
another year, when he hoped to do so in the 
spirit of the promise he had made. 

Mr. Martin was walking softly to and fro 
before the windows, his head bent down- 
wards, and his hands clasped behind his 
back. He stopped, and looked up when 
she said this. " I perceive you are in 
Mrs. St. Quentin's confidence altogether," he 
said, " since you know how Mr. Clint and 
his son parted. I have no doubt that con- 
fidence is well placed, and that I am safe in 
imitating it. Walter Clint calculates, in this 
matter, with the cheerful confidence of a 
young man, and Mrs. St. Quentin has not 
seen her father for more than a year. I was 
about to write to her, when Mrs. Ritchie told 
me that she had, very properly, done so ; 
and that circumstances" (he looked very 
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sharply at Florence here, but she bore the 
scrutiny calmly — the secret of Miriam's fatal 
mistake was not to be surprised from her) 
— " unexplained circumstances have prevent- 
ed her coming to England. Mrs. Ritchie 
believed, good woman, that Mr. Clint wish- 
ed for the society of his daughter. I am 
convinced that, in this, she is entirely mis- 
taken, and that in sending you, as a substi- 
tute, Mrs. St. Quentin has done a very sensi- 
ble thing. Now, Mrs. Dixon — I am right 
in the name, I think ?" 

" You are right, sir." 

" I am going to speak quite plainly to you 
about Mr. Clint. I am very glad you are 
here. He likes you, and I have never known 
him to like any other human being. The 
time is coming, not slowly, when all his in- 
dependence and moroseness, all his violence 
and suspicion, must give way, under severe 
bodily suffering ; and then, if you have the 
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courage, and the charity, you may amply re- 
pay his daughter's confidence and regard 
by taking care of him. You have had a 
slight experience of him in illness — are you 
brave enough to venture on a prolonged ex- 
perience, and of a very serious nature ?" 

"I am," said Florence, with tears in her 
eyes. " Quite ready, for his daughter's sake. 
But — is he so very ill ? He can go about 
as usual, and keeps his customary hours — at 
least, so far as I know." 

" Just so ; but you know very little. 
Walter Clint must not defer the making 
of his peace with his father for another 
year, if he wishes to make it this side the 
grave. You may tell Mrs. St. Quentin 
this, and bid her communicate it to her 
brother. I have endeavoured to get at 
Mr. Clint's thoughts in reference to his son 
more than once lately, but I have failed. 
There is something in the case which I do 
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not understand, and yet I thought I knew it 
all— I saw enough of it, Heaven knows I — 
some new cause of bitterness in Mr. Clint's 
mind, which he is keeping hidden from me, 
and when I say that, I imply that it is hid- 
den from everyone. Walter Clint ought to 
know this, and to remove it, without any 
more than the inevitable delay, for the time 
in which his father will have an opportunity 
of changing his mind about him, of altering 
any dispositions he may have made to his 
detriment — I know nothing on this point, 
recollect, but I have a very strong convic- 
tion — will be short." 

" Do you mean that Mr. Clint is in danger 
of death ?" 

" He is in an early stage of an incurable 
internal disease," replied Mr. Martin, solemn- 
ly, " of which, I think, he is not quite un- 
conscious, though he has never put a ques- 
tion to me, and it is very improbable he 
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would listen to me, if I told him. I hinted, 
some weeks ago, that it might be well to 
have another medical opinion ; upon which 
he flew into a rage, and declared, with 
many oaths, that no doctor but myself should 
ever darken his doors, and that, if I did not 
like the trouble of attending him, I might 
take myself off also. It is rather difficult 
to resist such an invitation, but I have re- 
sisted it for many years, and I shall resist it 
to the last. Tell Mrs. St. Quentin that, if 
you please. He may keep up, and about, 
and the people in the house with him may 
not perceive any material alteration in him 
for some time yet, but nothing, except the 
relinquishment of his habits would give him 
a chance for the prolongation of his life. 
The complete break-down may come soon 
and suddenly, or it may be deferred some 
time, for he is a strong man still — but happen 
it must ; and if you have come to take Mrs. 
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St. Quen tin's place, you ought to know what 
that implies, and to be sure you are equal 
to it." 

" I will obey your directions implicitly," 
said Florence ; " and if I can only induce 
Mr. Clint to allow me to attend him, I am 
not afraid of failing in doing so." 

'* A delicate young creature," thought the 
doctor, " for such an undertaking, but with 
something so steady and staid about her, too, 
that I daresay she will do it admirably. A 
great turn-up of luck for Clint, that his 
daughter has sent this young woman in her 
place ; she will be worth a dozen of Miriam. 
Why can't she come, I wonder? WorCtj 
perhaps — or has caught an elderly Tartar." 

He continued aloud : " You can write to 
Mrs. St. Quentin exactly what I tell you. 
Assure her that all in my power to do shall 
be done, and especially urge her to repre- 
sent the condition of his father's health to 
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her brother; that an attempt may be made 
to put an end to the unnatural state of things 
between them." 

" Is there anything I can do just now?" 

"No," said Mr. Martin, "there is not. 
Try to ingratiate yourself with Mr. Clint, to 
let him get used to you. I suppose you 
know all his peculiarities ?" 

Florence replied that she did, and told 
Mr. Martin some particulars of Mr. Clint's 
illness in London. 

" Just so," he said ; " and next time it will 
be worse, and the time after worse again, 
and so on, until there will be no next time. 
I will say good-bye now, Mrs. Dixon, but I 
am coming to dinner to-morrow, and by that 
time I suppose you will have written to Mrs. 
St. Quentin." He left her, and as he went 
downstairs, he too thought, like Mr. Clint : 
" She looks like a lady." 

Florence sat down forlornly, and covered 
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her face with her hands. A vision of her 
old home in her childhood, when she had 
no notion that such family disunion, misery, 
concealment, cross-purposes, could possibly 
exist — a keen, sorrowful remembrance of 
her dead mother, came to her. *'Why were 
such things ?" she thought. " Why was the 
world so dreary, which was also so fair ; and 
life so troublesome, which had such elements 
of happiness in it ?" And no answer came to 
herbuttears,and the cry in her heart, "Walter! 
Walter I" What was she to do ? That ques- 
tion did not long perplex her. She was to 
do her duty to Walter's father and to Miriam, 
to watch for an opportunity of effecting a re- 
conciliation, if possible, having previously 
endeavoured to procure her husband's per- 
mission to tell Mr. Clint the whole truth. 

She wrote her letters — one to Walter, one 
to Miriam — and walked down to the village 
to post them. On her return, as she was 
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passing the lower range of rooms, to enter 
the house by a side-door, she observed Mr. 
Clint in his accustomed place in the study- 
window, and saw that he was looking languid 
and ill. She had fulfilled her self-appointed 
task of aiding the housemaid to arrange his 
rooms in the morning, but had not seen him. 
Now he perceived her, and opening the long 
window, asked her to step into the room, as 
he wished to speak to her. 

Mr. Clint's study communicated with the 
formally furnished, unused drawing-room by 
a folding-door, which was usually locked, 
and over which a curtain always hung. Flo- 
rence saw that the curtain had been drawn 
back, and the door was standing open. 

'' I heard you pla3dng on the piano up- 
stairs," said Mr. Clint. " You play very well 
indeed; it is a long time since I have heard 
such music, indeed since I have heard any 
worth listening to." 
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" Thank you, sir," said Florence. " Mrs. 
Ritchie told me you were so kind as to say 
you did not mind my using the piano, and 
that you sent me some music." 

" Will you try whether the piano in there 
is a good instrument, and not too hopelessly 
out of tune ?" 

Florence instantly complied. The piano 
was so placed that the performer was not 
visible from the study. She touched the 
keys, running over a brilliant voluntary of 
chords. The instrument was a good one, 
and in fair order. Florence told Mr. Clint 
that she found it so, and he desired her to 
go on playing. She complied, and he re- 
turned to his study. She played on and on, 
giving herself up to the pleasure of the music 
she was making, so as to be almost uncon- 
scious of the presence of the mute listening 
figure in the adjoining room. When she 
had been playing nearly half an hour, the 
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external door of the drawing-room opening 
into the hall was cautiously pushed a few 
inches ajar, and the face of Susan, the house- 
maid, appeared at it for a moment, unseen. 

A brief glance suflGiced to shew her Mrs. 
Dixon at the piano, the door of communica- 
tion open, and the curtain drawn back. 
She could not see Mr. Clint, but she sur- 
mised that he was there, and going out by 
the side-door, she peeped through one of 
the windows of the study from the outside, 
and satisfied herself of the fact. Then she 
hastened to relate this portent to Mrs. 
Ritchie, who received it with provoking in- 
difference. She had taken her cue from 
Miriam's letter, and her resolution from the 
instructions of Mr. Martin. 

" You mind your own business, Susan, 
and leave Mrs. Dixon to mind hers,'' she said 
to the. satellite. " She knows what she's 
about." 
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" I daresay she does," muttered Susan, 
indignant at being snubbed on Mrs. Dixon's 
account ; " indeed I have no doubt of it. 
But I wonder whether Mrs. St. Quentin 
knows what she is about ? I don't think she 
can, or she would remember there's more old 
fools than one in the world." 

From that day forth, Florence was sum- 
moned to the drawing-room every afternoon 
to play on the piano for Mr. Clint's delecta- 
tion. Mr. Martin was made acquainted 
with this newly-found resource for his 
patient, who required his services still more 
frequently as the days went by. They 
brought some improvement in Mr. Clint's 
spirits and temper ; indeed all the inmates 
at the Firs had so much reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the influence which Mrs. 
Dixon exerted, that small jealousies gave 
way to the strength of self-interest. But 
they could all see that the sullen and imperir 
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ous master of the Firs was ill and suffering ; 
they could all trace in his features, at once 
bloated and wasted, in the increasing shape- 
lessness of his figure, and the listlessness 
which was growing upon him, until all his 
life became a mere desultory loitering, the 
slow poisoning of his besetting sin. Against 
that, nothing was strong ; he could* keep his 
temper under, with Mr. Martin's threat in 
his ears of the possible result of letting it 
♦ loose ; but he could not keep from drink. 
That demon had got hold of him securely 
long ago, and his gripe was not to be 
loosened. 

Florence told Miriam all the truth. The 
alienated daughter learned it with a sincere 
and decent sorrow, but without any of the 
keen agony which it must have caused her 
had she loved her father. Miriam did not 
suffer distance and separation to delude her ; 
her former home was not one whit less dis- 
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tasteful to her in memory than it had been 
in fact ; her father's character was in no de- 
gree less odious. She had only begun to 
doubt whether she had exchanged for the 
better, whether she had not accepted a more 
wearing slavery. In one respect she could 
not deceive herself — the present one was 
incomparably more degrading. 

"I cannot come to you," she wrote to 
Florence in every letter ; *' he is unmanage- 
able on that point, and I have too much at 
stake to take the alternative he offers me. 
Oh, Florence, how I hate him ! I am almost 
afraid to think bow I hate him !" 

So the time went on, and each day made 
Florence more useful to her husband's 
father, and more powerful with him. Mr. 
Martin told her she was like the shepherd 
of the tribe of Judah, who charmed the 
evil spirit out of King Saul. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM MIRIAM TO FLORENCE. 

" Hotel Bristol, Paris, May, 186—. 

" IV TY DEAREST Rose, — You will be very ' 

^^ much surprised to learn that I am 
in Paris, but your astonishment cannot sur- 
pass mine at finding myself here. I don't 
think I could ever get enough of Paris ; so, 
of course, I am not at all sorry about the 
move. I will tell you the history of it all, 
which is simply this. We were getting on 
very well at Rome — a dear old place, which 
1 liked immensely, if it were only because 
it is so respectable, so diiferent from the 
vagabond southern cities — and I had got 
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into a very pleasant English set, with whom 
we arranged all our plans for Holy Week. 
I think I raust have told you about them. 
Sir John and Lady Duffle of Duffle — Lin- 
colnshire people ; Captain and Mrs. Bain- 
bridge ; the Graydons, and others. We 
made a charming little coterie, and I was 
brushing up my music considerably, for 
Claude Auchinleck, Colonel Bainbridge's 
nephew, is fanatico^ and we had musical 
parties almost every evening. He insisted 
on practice, too, I can tell you ; and I was 
very glad of the opportunity. As to the 
place itself, it is too charming. I was so 
sorry I had always hated Roman history at 
Miss Monitor's, and thought mythology a 
bore ; for I really felt quite ashamed of my 
ignorance when I found myself in the place 
where the heroes had had their triumphs, 
and the gods their votaries. But those 
dear Lays help one wonderfully, keeping 
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one up to who was who, and what was 
what ; and between them and Hawthorne, 
I got on very well, though I often saw 
Claude Auchinleck pulling his moustache to 
hide a smile, when I made some hazardous 
guess or other, a couple of centuries wide of 
the mark or the man. I'm sure I don't 
know how he came to be well informed, for 
he is only in the army, but he is. Altoge- 
ther, it was very pleasant, and I had quite 
regained my spirits — though you must not 
think I had ceased to be sorry for the loss 
of you — and to think there was really a 
change for the better in Mr. St. Quentin, 
that he had made up his mind to let me 
alone, and be rational ; and I was beginning 
to dislike him much less, in consequence — 
for, you know, I am not ill-natured, and get 
over things easily, some things, at least — 
when everything came to an end in a sud- 
den explosion. 
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" It is really So ridiculous, and at the 
same time so humiliating, that I can hardly 
tell you what happened. Mr. St. Quentin 
heard Claude Auchinleck say something one 
day about knowing the neighbourhood of 
the Firs very well, and then it turned out 
that he had been quartered at Winchester, 
and, having friends in our part of the coun- 
try, had seen Drington and the Cookes, 
and visited them and a few other people 
living quite near the Firs. He was, I sup- 
pose, in one of his worst humours — his good 
ones, as I have found to my cost, are rare 
and superficial — for he took it into his head 
that Claude and I were old acquaintances, 
and that I had hidden the circumstance 
from him, pretending to have met Claude 
for the first time at Lady Duffle's, in Rome. 
My dear, you never witnessed such an ab- 
surd scene in your life, only that it was 
more annoying than funny, and that I lost 
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ray presence of mind in the first instance, 
through sheer amazement, and did not treat 
him with the contempt he merited ; I made 
up for that afterwards, but not effectually — 
one cannot try back with perfect success on 
a sneer ; it is weak, if not spontaneous. 
He made a complete and pitiable idiot of 
himself — openly declared his belief that I 
habitually deceived him about my friends 
and my correspondence — harping on the old 
string, you see, darling — and ended by 
ordering me to prepare to leave Rome in- 
stantly. We should go, he protested, and 
without making our destination known to 
anyone. What did I do ? I laughed, having 
shaken off my first stupor of astonishment. 
What did I say ? That I would not leave 
Rome until after Holy Week — until, indeed, 
all the engagements I had at present under- 
taken were fulfilled — for any command, 
threat, or entreaty that he could utter. He 
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uttered a good many of the first two, I can 
tell you ; what a fool I was to be taken in 
by his mild voice and courteous manners I — 
but my blood was thoroughly up, and he 
could make nothing of me. I did not con- 
descend, just then, to give him any assurance 
about Claude Auchinleck ; I merely sneered 
and laughed, and put the thing aside, as being 
much too contemptible for my notice ; and 
then calmly told him I would not have Rome. 
Of course he stormed, and said I must, that 
he would force me to do so. To this I re- 
plied that he had better not try, for that I 
had fully made up my mind, having endured 
one insult from him, to endure no more, but 
to return to my father's house the moment 
he attempted to inflict another on me. And, 
oh I Rose, how I did wish I had been telling 

him the truth I How I did wish I had the 

* 
courage to do it ! And how much ashamed 

of myself I was when I knew in ray inmost 
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heart I was telling him a falsehood^ and that 
I should not do anything of the kind. 

" * I will leave the hotel/ I said, ' and go 
to every human being whom we know, inti- 
mately or slightly, in Rome, and tell them 
the story of your conduct. What will be 
thought of you, do you suppose ? How will 
men regard the man who is avowedly terri- 
fied if his wife meets an old acquaintance, 
and whose mind is so evil that he constructs 
old acquaintances out of every stranger? 
Public opinion, it strikes me, will back the 
woman who will not submit to be accused of 
lying and dishonesty by a husband to whom 
she has always behaved well and dutifully.' 
This was a complete random shot, but it hit 
him hard and true. He turned quite white, 
and when he answered me, which was not 
for some time, it was in a totally different 
tone. I was satisfied with the result, though 
it seemed to me odd that he should under- 
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that I did believe him to be so. He is 
now aware that I have found him out, and 
I am not sure whether he cares very much ; 
but I am quite sure he does care very much 
that other people should not be enlightened 
also. When I saw the salutary effect pro- 
duced on him by my threat, I yielded so far 
as to assure him that he was utterly mistaken, 
that I had never seen Claude Auchinleck 
until we met in Rome, and that I should 
never injure my own sense of self-respect so 
far as to deceive him in anything of the kind. 
I am perfectly certain he did not believe me, 
and that his suspicion remains firm and un- 
changed to the present moment. 

" The scene ended in his giving in, so far 
as our stay in Rome until nearly the end of 
April was concerned, and by my consenting 
to leave Rome then. I did not much care 
about staying longer ; but I was not prepared 
for his proposing that we should go to Paris ; 
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I could not resist saying to him : ' Take care ; 
you do not know how many old friends I 
may be casually introduced to in Paris. Had 
we not better go to Greece or Russia ?' He 
took no notice of this, I must confess imper- 
tinent, speech of mine, and he has been quite 
civil to me ever since. I use the word civil 
advisedly. Don't be too much shocked, dear, 
good, and wise little woman that you are, 
when I say / am in hopes he is leaving off 
caring about me. It will be such a relief 
if he really does leave off altogether. I 
shall be quite content, and he will be far 
happier, and everything will go on smoothly. 
If there be a bore which is altogether in- 
tolerable in life, it is the love of a man 
whom one does not love. I never under- 
stood rightly what the magnitude of the bore 
had been, until I found that I was ceasing 
to hate Mr. St. Quentin, when he left off 
being in love with me ; and now, I have no 

VOL. n. M 
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doubt, ire shall be quite a model oonple. 
That he has left oS^ is qniie certain; I am no 
longer told that I am beaotifal, aotil I could 
almost fiod it io mr heart to wish I could be 
u^Iy, for a change; and I am allowed to dis- 
pose TUQch more freely of my time. I dare- 
say Biaoca, the lumpish, sulky, but not un- 
skilful Italian girl whv> replaced you, dearest, 
as my maid, imagined herself, and was sup- 
posed by him to be an efficient spy upon my 
actions ; but, as I had nothing to hide, she 
might earn her credit and her money to her 
heart's c\>ntent, for an\thing I cared. The 
whole thing, of which he fondly believed 
me utterly unconscious, was merely amusing 
to me. I flatter myself, if I really wanted 
to carr\' out any little scheme of my own, as 
in the case of one you and I know of, it is 
not au " active and intelligent offidal " of 
,catibre wlio should prevent me. So 
nyself and keep them occupied. 
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I hid a carefully folded note from my dress- 
maker in the innermost recesses of my casket 
the other night, having previously allowed 
Bianca to see me draw it, with elaborate 
caution and tenderness, from the folds of my 
corsage^ and then I dropped the key of the 
casket on the carpet before I went out. I 
hope she brought the note to Mr. St. Q., 
and that he fully appreciated the value of 
the prize, and paid for it accordingly. How 
vexed you will be with me, dearest Rose, 
and yet I know you will laugh ! I must do 
him the justice to say that all this nonsense 
has never interfered with his liberality to 
me. My own allowance is not half the 
money I have the absolute disposal, of, and 
as I like his money, and do not like his love, 
it is fortunate that they are not regulated in 
proportion. 

" Here we are, in charming rooms, and in 
the best situation in all Paris. I enjoy it 

M 2 
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very much indeed, and am rather popular. 
Mr. St. Quentin is very good-humoured, and 
does not bother me. If I had you here, I 
should feel that my visions were being real- 
ised at last. That will come soon, I trust. 
If the accounts from Walter continue good, 
we shall soon be able to make the truth 
known. I am delighted, but not surprised, 
to hear that you are getting on well with 
every one at the Firs ; because it is what I 
could never do, there is all the more reason 
for your doing it soon and easily. I won- 
der were there ever two women in this 
world so different as you and I? It is 
very sad to read your account of papa, but 
I am not much alarmed. It is quite won- 
derful how men hold out against drink — 
especially when they have violent tempers, 
and get their own way in everything. He 
was always very strong, but not fond of 
much bodily exertion ; and as to the fits of 
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gloom you describe, he has been subject to 
them as long as I can remember, only he 
had not anyone to play and sing him out of 
them. He never cared a straw for my 
efforts in that line ; and, indeed, I believe 
he was right, for I am no musician. We 
ought to have letters from Walter soon. 
Now that you and Mr. Martin are such good 
friends, you might perhaps find an opportu- 
nity of pumping him about papa's suspicions 
of ' Florence Reeve.' I have never forgot- 
ten Mr. St. Quentin's saying that Walter had 
taken some girl with him to America. I 
wish I might venture to bring up the subject 
again, but one never knows where a suspi- 
cion might arise, and it is better to be 
patient on the safe side, especially as there 
is a good chance that our patience may not 
be taxed much longer. I think you would 
find Mr. Martin could give you information 
of how papa came to know or suspect any- 
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thing, and how much he either knows or 
suspects. But do not try to find this out, 
unless you can entirely trust your nerves 
and your countenance, for Mr. Martin is a 
* smart ' man. It is not easy to deceive him, 
I know, because I tried it a few times in 
trifling matters, in boyish scrapes of Walter's, 
and I failed signally. He always found me 
out, and told me so, before I had committed 
myself to unlimited fibs. So be careful, 
dearest Rose, and don't run risks, for, mind 
you, I don't believe anything would induce 
Mr. Martin to connive at your remaining in 
so false a position, and he would be horribly 
angry with Walter. 

" I hope you are diligently executing all 
the needlework you took home to do for 
your exacting and imperious mistress. I 
wish you could see Bianca's face sometimes, 
when I practise my clumsy tongue in her 
dialect, by dwelling on your perfections. 
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and by ridiculing her ideas of dressing my 
hair. I sometimes entertain her in this way 
when Mr. St. Q. -thinks proper to assist at 
my toilet ; and it is quite funny to see (in 
the glass) the looks she steals at him. I did 
this, when I was not certain whether she 
was in his confidence, and wanted to find 
out. The experiment succeeded perfectly. 
Dear creatures ! If they only knew how 
easily I could hide anything I chose from 
their puny ingenuity, and with what ease 
and certainty I found them out, how vexed 
they would be I Neither of them has suffi- 
cient sense of humour to be amused, as I 
should be in their place, by such a discovery. 
" It must be dreadfully dreary for you at 
the Firs, my dearest Rose ; though I know 
you will say it is not. Why are you so 
ev^en-tempered and cheerful-spirited under 
such circumstances as yours ? Don't imagine 
I am blaming you ; I am only wondering at 
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vou. Good Heavens I If, in the first 
place, I could love any man as you love 
Walter, separation from hira would drive me 
wild ; and, in the second, a quiet life, sitch a 
quiet life, under the circumstances would 
make me a complete lunatic. Graceless as 
I am, I can admire you^ and, and — no ; I 
was going to say what is not true, that I can 
wish to imitate you. I cannot — I do not 
feel the desire to be what you are — I am of 
the earth, earthy — of the world, worldly ; 
and you have a considerable dash of the 
heavenly in your composition. I do believe 
I am more worldly since you left me ; that I 
love money, and fine clothes, good living, 
jewels, horses, all kinds of show and excite- 
ment, much more than when we were toge- 
ther. That is certainly a testimony to you^ 
if it is a bad sign in your most afiectionate 
sister, 

" Miriam St. Quentin." 
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" P.S. — ^This ought to have been posted 
three days ago, but was neglected. Things 
are not quite so comfortable. I danced 
three times with a certain Count Scalchi at 
the De Mouchy's on Tuesday, and met him 
at dinner next day, when he made himself 
agreeable. Mr. St. Quentin is watching him 
now, and I do verily believe he believes the 
man followed me hither from Rome. It is 
like nothing that ever happened, except the 
plots of the Spanish romances, and the plays 
of the Restoration, and, after all, they did 
not happen I Fortunately, he cannot make 
me unhappy, but he may make me ridicu- 
lous, by making himself so. I wonder is he 
a little * cracked?' He positively looks 
quite thin and yellow, and ever so much 
older than he used to look. I should not 
be surprised if he would not remain in Paris 
now, if this craze lasts. What dreadful in- 
constancy he must suspect me of I Not to 
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him^ cela va sans dire^ but to Claude Auchin- 
leck, and the mysterious gentleman who 
preceded him in my light affections, for 
whose effusions he would persist in mistak- 
ing poor Walter s letters. He never got 
the better of me on that point. By-the-bye, 
do you remember wanting me to show him 
one sheet of a letter from Walter, a safe 
sheet, in which you were not mentioned (it 
was almost all about his friend, Mr. Daly), in 
order to convince him that it really did 
come from Walter, and I would not ? I 
never did, and I never will. If he per- 
sists in this present fit of absurdity, and 
makes any move, I am determined it shall 
be to England — and I shall carry my point, 
if I have to do it by threatening to run away 
with Scalchij who would be exceedingly un- 
likely to consent to the arrangement. " 

Florence read this letter from Miriam 
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with many contending feelings. The affec- 
tion for herself which it expressed touched 
her deeply, but the picture it contained of 
Miriam's life, and her feelings, alarmed her. 
She could not help being amused by it, but 
at the same time she was heartily grieved. 
She did not believe that Miriam felt Mr. St. 
Quentins disti:ustful and insulting jealousy 
so little as she pretended to feel it — pre- 
tended, not only to Florence, but to herself. 
She had a proud nature, and would wince 
under the insult of suspicion, however she 
might scorn the person who suspected her. 
And her strong sense and wholly unsenti- 
mental turn of mind would render a weak- 
ness, even if amiable, intolerable to her. 
How much more a weakness that was any- 
thing but amiable, and exceedingly in- 
sulting I 

" Her life is much drearier than mme, in 
reality," thought Florence, " and has more 
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real danger in it. I do not know from 
whence the temptation will come, or in what 
shape, but I am terribly afraid for Miriam." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FBOM FLORENCE TO MIRIAM. 

" The Fire, May, 186—. 

" 1\ T Y DEAREST Miriam, — Your letter has 
-^^•^ surprised me very much. I sup- 
pose I must not venture to tell you what 
else it has done ; but I think you can hardly 
have expected it to leave my mind as easy 
as it found it. I cannot help thinking you 
are persuading, or forcing, yourself into that 
sort of hard frivolity — I don't know any 
othe? name for it — which is in reality not a 
bit like you. You cannot make me believe 
that you are really satisfied to think your- 
self less dear to your husband than you 
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were ; if it were only for your pride's sake, 
I am sure you would not welcome such a 
conviction. The mere notion of its being 
the case is indeed absurd. A man so en- 
tirely devoted to you, to be changed, ren- 
dered indiflferent, by a ridiculous notion, 
quite as humiliating to himself as to you. 
You will laugh, and say how like me it is 
to be impressed in the first place by the 
sentimental aspect of the circumstances re- 
lated in your letter. The sentimental aspect 
of a relation which must last all one's life, 
and is the most important in life, always 
seems to be worthy of attention ; for, after 
all, a good deal of us is sentiment, you 
know, and cannot be got rid of. I cannot 
think it, and I am sure it is only a result of 
the queer notion Mr. St. Quentin has faken 
into his head. I have always heard and 
read that jealousy is the most unaccountable 
of all passions, and I can easily imagine its 
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prompting a man to a kind of reprisals — 
the Vif you don't care for me, I don't care 
for you,' kind of thing. But, rely on it, 
your power over your husband's feelings is 
really unshaken, and, if you would only use 
it wisely, you would both be happy. I do 
not mean by that a ' model couple ' in your 
sense. I pity him very much, I must say : 
there is something in my own heart, happily 
for me, never yet roused, which fills me 
with compassion for jealous people; they 
must be so miserable ; and I never could 
blame Mr. St. Quentin for disliking me. 
You ought to be able to pity him. He 
can't help it, I suppose, and perhaps he may 
consider that a kind of side-winded compli- 
ment. 

'^I cannot tell you the pleasure with 
which I learned that you are in Paris. It 
is such a relief to know that you are so 
near, to know that you could come, if it 
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were necessary, at something less than the 
cost in fatigue and inconvenience of a jour- 
ney from Rome ; for 1 must tell you, before 
I go on to other subjects, that I don't agree 
with you that there is nothing to be imme- 
diately alarmed about in your father s state 
of health. You can have no idea of the 
panic I get into sometimes lest he should 
die without being reconciled to Walter, 
without seeing him, without learning the 
truth from his son. There is nothing so 
dreadful as death, when an unreconciled 
quarrel remains ; and I am sure Walter, 
little as he thinks so now, would feel it 
dreadfully. Besides, he is, though not 
wholly, yet gravely, in the wrong. I feel 
that more and more deeply every day, and 
not all that my utmost efforts can accom- 
plish can ever atone for the deception which 
Walter has practised on his father. I don't 
mean in my being here — that is quite a 
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secondary matter ; the original deception of 
our marriage is what I mean ; and far above 
my own loneliness without him, my solici- 
tude about him, and longing for his return, 
is the desire I feel that he and his father 
should not part for ever estranged. I pray 
more earnestly for that than I ever prayed 
for anything in my life. I see a good deal 
of Mr. Clint now, every day, and I watch 
closely for any indication that he is think- 
ing of Walter, or is softening towards him. 
I have not found any, with all my watch- 
ing ; but perhaps he is on his guard, being 
suspicious of me. I think he is a man who 
would resent its being surmised that he had 
changed his mind, and, of course, he cannot 
doubt but that I would tell you anything I 
could find out. 

" Indeed, dear Miriam, he is failing. Mr. 
Martin is, I am convinced, aware that his 
state is precarious, although he still persists 
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in going about, and there is no apparent 
alteration in his ways, or in the ways of the 
house. What you say about his being a 
strong man, and resisting his terrible habit 
for a long tin^e, is true ; but I am not sure 
that the break-down is not all the more 
complete and hopeless when it comes. I 
have had much less difficulty than I could 
have anticipated in getting into the position 
I hoped for here. The servants don't like 
me, of course — it is not to be expected that 
they should — but then they dislike and fear 
him so much, that they are quite satisfied 
with any arrangement, however it may 
savour of favouritism, which removes in 
some degree the task of waiting upon him off 
them, and puts it on me. The last time he 
was confined to the house for three days — 
of course, after a bout of solitary drinking, 
which he said was gout — I answered his bell, 
as if by accident^ and told Mrs. Ritchie I 
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thQUght there was no other servant about ; 
and that I had no objection to do so habitu- 
ally, when I was in your room, and there- 
fore close to his. The result is, I attend on 
him constantly, and since then he has been 
better, and I have been requested to resume 
my piano-playing in the evenings — which 
puzzles the servants, 1 can see ; but Mrs. 
Ritchie condescends to approve, and that is 
all the backing I require. He is more mo- 
rose than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Cooke have 
honestly kept the promise they made you, 
and called on him several times ; but he in- 
variably refuses to see them, on the plea 
that he is not well, and he sees literally no 
one but Mr. Martin and Mr. Standish. 

" I met Mrs. Cooke in the village one day 
last week, as I was turning away from the 
post-office after posting a letter to Walter, 
and she stopped to speak to me. You have 
always told me she is a very nice woman, 

n2 
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and I trust your judgment and your taste 
implicitly ; but I must confess / do not like 
her. There are times when not all the 
effort I can make enables me to retain the 
mental attitude of my position towards 
others, and I am quite conscious that, in 
judging Mrs. Cooke, I did not distinctly re- 
member that I was Mrs. St. Quentin's maid, 
being spoken to by the wife of the rector of 
the parish, and I made her short and indif- 
ferent answers. I did not think her manner 
pleasant, and the way in which 'she looked 
at me was decidedly not so — it was almost 
suspicious, and, if I might ssLy so, imperti- 
nent. She was curious to know whether 
your father corresponded directly with you, 
and quite unnecessarily emphatic in express- 
ing her opinion that Mrs. St. Quentin ought 
to be informed of the extreme seclusion in 
which her father lived, and how very unde- 
sirable his friends considered it. Bless the 
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woman ! One would have thought, to hear 
her, that I was keeping your father shut up 
for some purpose of my own, and that she 
wanted to make me understand that I was 
found out. At all events, she did not im- 
press me agreeably, and I gave her no infor- 
mation, and, I suspect, as little satisfaction. 

" My life is very monotonous, but I like 
it, like it better than any other kind of life, 
while Walter is absent ; and I know I am 
useful to your father. I think, sometimes, 
he drinks less, has less time, in fact, in which 
to drink. He is never violent with me, but 
sometimes doggedly sullen, so that I know not 
whether I have oflfended him, or what is the 
matter with him. His looks are very much 
changed. Dear Miriam, I am a bad hand 
at description, but I must tell you that his 
hair is thinner and more gray, and it looks 
lank and damp. His face is red, and yet 
pale ; there is a livid hue about it very often, 
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like a thin ashy shade over the blood-red 
flesh ; and his lips are loose, blue, and 
seldom quite still. He never walks without 
his stick now, he leans heavily on it, but 
with an unsteady hand, the veins and fin- 
gers of which are thickened and coarse. 
His eyes are sometimes bloodshot, and gene- 
rally dim, except when he is angry about 
anything, then they can glare still ; and his 
voice is uncertain and weaker. When he is 
shaking off the effect of a real fit of drinking, 
he is as hoarse as a raven. He takes some 
pains to conceal the quantity he drinks. He 
keeps the key of the wine-cellar as religious- 
ly as usual, and puts in the empty bottles 
out of sight as far as he can. Mr. Martin 
says he never knew the desire for conceal- 
ment, which he calls ' a remnant of decency,' 
to last so long, in the case of a man addicted 
to this vice, and he instructs me to let him 
suppose me to be ignorant of the truth as 
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long as possible. I shall be all the more 
useful to him, Mr, Martin says, when con- 
cealment ceases to be practicable, if he can, 
up to that time, preserve the figment of 
self-respect ; and besides this, there is a kind 
of restraint in it — it is not much, but it is 
something. 

" He had a dreadful attack last week, but 
I did not see him in it. No one did, except 
Mr. Martin and Robert. It did not last 
long; and Mr. Martin said it would have 
frightened me uselessly, and probably led, 
had Mr. Clint discovered my knowledge of 
it, to his dismissing me from the house. 
Fancy if Mr. Martin could have surmised 
the weight and meaning of such a probabili- 
ty to me ! He was in abject fear, they told 
me, they could not make out of what, and 
he dung to them, trembling, with the most 
heartrending entreaties that they would not 
leave him, until they succeeded in stupefying 
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him. Then, the waking 1 the appalling lassi- 
tude and misery, and the manifest decrease 
of strength since the attack. Miriam, I feel 
convinced he is dying, not by such slow de- 
grees as Mr. Martin prepared me for at all, 
and that there is nothing to hope for except 
a briefer period of a less kind of suflfering. 

" I considered all you said to me mature- 
ly, and being quite satisfied that I might 
safely trust my nerves and my countenance, 
I endeavoured to find out whether Mr. 
Martin knew anything of the object of your 
father's inquiries at Tredegar Terrace. 

" I told him my mistress had avowed to 
me that she feared something had occurred 
still fiirther to embitter the mutual feelings 
of her father and her brother, but that, un- 
less Mr. Martin was aware of the circum- 
stance, she had no means of ascertaining 
whether her conjecture was correct. Mr. 
Martin replied — 
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" ' I suppose I may tell you anything 
which I would tell Mrs. St. Quentin ?' 

" * I am entirely in her confidence in this 
matter/ I said. 

'• ' Well, then,' continued Mr. Martin, 
* she had better know the truth. Mr. Clint 
has told me all about it. His son — such a 
nice fellow, Mrs. Dixon ; if he had only a 
little more sense, and a little less complais- 
ance — ^fell in love with the daughter of the 
person in whose house he lodged in Lon- 
don ; and after her mother's death, this 
young lady went out as governess to some 
family which she left under peculiar circum- 
stances. I never believe one woman's ac- 
count of another, as I told Mr. Clint, when 
he told me that the woman whose brats the 
poor girl taught said she was 'indeed a 
dangerous inmate ;' which meant, no doubt, 
that Miss Reeve was an attractive creature, 
and the lady herself, a Mrs. Clewer, was an 
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elderly catamaran ; and I daresay Miss Reeve 
was all right. The thing came to Mr. Clint's 
knowledge in an odd sort of way. A letter 
addressed in a common hand, like a shop- 
man's or a servant's, was sent to the Firs, 
directed to W. Clint, Esq., and opened by 
Mr. Clint ; it contained a letter, written, in 
the most lover-like terms, to Miss Reeve' 
(Miriam, I did keep my countenance, I as- 
sure you I did), signed with Walter's name, 
and addressed to Miss Reeve, at Mrs. 
, Clewer's. There was a second letter, from 
that no doubt estimable person, in which she 
informed the poor girl that the letter had 
been found at the back of a drawer in the 
room formerly occupied by her, and that she, 
Mrs. Clewer, in restoring it to her, felt it her 
duty, as a mother and a decided Christian, 
to point out to her the error of her ways, 
and to inform her that it would be out of 
her power, should she ever apply to her for 
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a recommendation, to give her one. The 
lady added that she presumed the best way 
to make sure of the letter reaching its owner, 
and to make her aware that she was detect- 
ed, was to send it to the deluded young man 
whom she had evidently led astray from the 
paths of duty and wisdom. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Clewer had forwarded the whole budget 
to Mr. Walter Clint, -at his lodgings at 
Tredegar Terrace ; and the servant there, 
who, it seems, knew his father s address, but 
had lost sight of him for some time, redirect- 
ed the letter to the Firs. Mr. Clint immed- 
iately wrote to Mrs. Clewer for information 
respecting Miss Reeve, and received in return 
one of those exquisitely malicious, piously 
foreboding, effusively vague letters character- 
istic of women of a certain class of mind, 
when they are puffed up with the fond 
notion of being of some importance, and see 
their way to a safe indulgence in spite. This 
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occurred some time before Miss Clint's mar- 
riage; and Mr. Clint went up to London 
with his mind full of it, and returned brood- 
ing over it, I am convinced, together with 

< 

all the rest of Walter's misdemeanours, real 
and imaginary. It is only within the last 
week he has told me about it.' 

** * And what did you say ?' I contrived to 
stammer out. 

" * That it was all rubbish ; that Walter 
had naturally, and no doubt honourably, 
admired a pretty girl, whom he had met 
under very provocative circumstances ; and 
that Mrs. Clewer was an unamiable, spiteful 
woman, whose ostentatious ignorance of 
* what had become of Miss Reeve,' was the 
exact result of her own conduct to her — 
depend on it, the woman who wrote that 
letter after she had left her, treated her ill 
while she stayed — and that it was a boyish 
folly, without anything disgraceful in it. 
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He had an absurd notion that Walter might 
have married this poor girl, but I reasoned 
him out of that.' 

**'How did you manage that, sir?' I 
asked. 

" ' Well, indeed, without much difficulty. 
I had only to represent to him that no one 
knew what Walters circumstances were 
better than he did ; he was perfectly aware 
that he had not given his son the means of 
keeping a wife, and that, as a fact, his son 
had no wife, but had gone out with a male 
companion to the gold-diggings. I think no 
argument could be simpler or more conclu- 
sive than ihalT 

" I assented. Dearest Miriam, imagine 
how I was longing to get away from him ! 
' You may tell Mrs. St. Quentin all this, as, 
1 suppose, she knows what I said on your 
arrival ; and tell her she need not be un- 
easy ; there is absolutely nothing in it.' 
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" Imagine my reflections, though I cannot 
be identified with this calumniated Florence 
Reeve I Conceive what Walter would feel 
if he knew of Mrs. Clewer's letter I Do 
you wonder that I sometimes feel the re- 
straining bands of time and space almost in- 
sufferable, as if I must, by a mighty effort 
of my spirit, burst them, and be free — free 
to join him, to see him ! But weary weeks 
and months must wear themselves away 
before the seal is taken off my lips. 

" You draw a picture of me, dearest Miri- 
am, as much too flattering as your picture 
of yourself is false to the reality. I did 
laugh, I confess, at your story about the 
note from the dressmaker ; but would it not 
be better to face this craze of Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's openly, and thus shame him, or reason 
him out of it? Of course you are very 
careful to give evil tongues no chance of 
maligning you. If he is known to be a 
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jealous man, your conduct will be very 
closely scrutinized. It seems to me that I 
have grown wonderfully wise of late, Law- 
rence Daly used to say that nothing would 
ever teach me the ways of the world ; but I 
am learning them — that letter of Mrs. Clew- 
er's was a whole class-book to me. 

'* I shall be anxious till I hear from you 
again. Don't vex Mr. St. Quentin too much 
about Count Scalchi. I wish he would 
come to England, buy the * place ' he talked 
about when he first came, and that you 
would * settle down.' I know you cannot 
bear the word^ but I have a notion, dear 
Miriam, after all the knocking about you 
have had, you would find the thing very 
tolerable. I have no home news for you. 
The place looks neglected and melancholy. 
Your father, though he goes out every day 
that he is up, in all weathers, hardly ever 
enters the garden, and seems to care nothing 
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about it. The path on the border of the fir 
plantation is his invariable promenade ; 
there he walks, slowly and alone, by the 
hour together. If he would read, it would 
be a resource for him, but he never reads, 
not even the newspaper, I think. I must 
conclude now. Write soon again. 
" Your affectionate sister, 

" Florbncb Clint." 

While Florence was occupied in writing 
this letter, Mr. Clint was walking, in the 
listless, depressed, desultory way which had 
become habitual to him, up and down the 
path on the edge of the fir-wood. He 
looked ill, feeble, and angry. Muttered 
exclamations of impatience escaped him 
from time to time, and he shook his stout 
stick with something of the gesture whidi, a 
couple of years before, made a stick, in the 
hand of Reginald Clint when he was in a 
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passion, an unpleasantly suggestive weapon. 

" What the devil is keeping the man ?" he 
would mutter. "Not business — he cannot 
put me off on that pretence." 

Presently the individual he was by this 
time wildly objurgating, appeared. Robert 
was conducting him towards the fir-wood, 
when Mr. Clint stood still, and shouted at 
them : 

** That will do, you fool. Do you sup- 
pose he does not know a road when it lies 
before him, or me when he sees me ? Go 
back, and mind your business. — Soh I you've 
come at last, Standish, have you ? I have 
expected you this hour." 

" I could not come sooner," replied Mr. 
Standish — a tall, thin, self-possessed man, 
who took Mr. Clint's impatient spleen very 
quietly — as he joined him. " Do you mean 
to discuss the important business, on which 
you tell me you wish to consult me, here ?" 

VOL. n. 
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" I do," replied Mr. Clint, shortly. " Just 
give me your arm, will you ?" 

The other presented his arm, without much 
alacrity ; and Mr. Clint, shifting his stick to 
the left hand, leaned closely upon it, as he 
turned into the walk, and pursued it in the 
direction leading away from the house, talk- 
ing low and earnestly to his companion. 
That gentleman did not pay any remarkable 
attention to his words at first, but after 
awhile he began to listen with marked, even 
startled interest, and, with bent brows and 
keenly searching eyes, to question the speaker 
closely. 

Mr. Standish was a lawyer. 
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T IFE within the gates at the Firs went 
-■-^ on very quietly, to outward appear- 
ance, and was so full of anxiety to Florence 
that her mind, with the one great exception 
of its straying over the sea to Walter, was 
concentrated upon it. She knew nothing ; 
she cared nothing about what went on with- 
out. But the raoroseness and the exclu- 
siveness of Reginald Clint had not banished 
the influence of gossip among the inmates of 
his. house and their village acquaintances. 
They had, perhaps, rather intensified the 
need for the loosing of tongues in every 

o2 
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direction in which either infornjation or sur- 
mise could be distributed ; and the master 
of the Firs would have been astonished if he 
could have known how much people who, 
he would have positively declared, knew 
nothing at all about him, contrived to say. 

That Mr. Clint was a bad father, had been 
a bad husband, and was not likely ever to 
be anything but a bad man, were facts so 
well known and frequently discussed in the 
neighbourhood that they had quite lost the 
charm of novelty ; but an entirely fresh im- 
petus had been given of late to the gossip of 
the place, and its motive power was poor 
unconscious Florence. She went on her 
way, fulfilling her appointed task, which was 
becoming day by day more difficult and pain- 
ful, and she was furnishing an inexhaustible 
theme of surmise, suspicion, and detraction 
to a number of people of whose existence 
she was hardly aware. 
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The falseness of her position, though, in 
one of its aspects, never absent from her 
mind, in others never occurred to Florence. 
So intent was she upon the one purpose of 
her life that she did not perceive the sur- 
rounding facts and impressions, and she 
failed to remark the manifest silence an^ 
restraint of the servants towards her, because 
they were just what she wished for, and by 
freeing her from a constant necessity for 
acting, left her all the more time for thought, 
and the furtherance of her project. She did 
once or twice notice that Mrs. Ritchie spoke 
sharply to her, and that she was never asked 
to join her on any of the occasions which 
had been impossible to avoid, and which had 
taxed her gentle patience so severely ; but 
she merely observed these facts, they made 
no impression on her. * 

In the meantime, a very pretty little com- 
motion was in progress in the village, and 
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even for some distance outside it, and before 
very long Mr. Martin became aware of it, 
and of its origin. The indignant public had 
convinced itself that Mr. Clint, for whom no 
esteem or compassion had ever been felt, 
was in danger of falling "a victim to the arts 
and fascinations of his daughter's confiden- 
tial maid," and that Mrs. St. Quentin, owing 
to her injudicious selection of a young and 
pretty woman to fill the place she herself 
ought to have occupied, was not unlikely 
to find herself accommodated with a step- 
mother. It was just the sort of thing a 
man like Mr. Clint, excluded himself from 
society, would be likely to do; in short, 
there were many people who ' asked, with 
Siisan, whether Mrs. St. Quentin thought 
there was only one old fool in the world, 
when she had made sure of her husband ? 
This question had suggested itself, in the 
first instance, through the instrumentality of 
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Siisan, who, without feeling any positive 
dislike of Mrs. Dixon, had an uneasy jea- 
lousy and suspicion of her, which, of course, 
originated in her unacknowledged intuitive 
consciousness of that young person's superior- 
ity. She had no deliberate intention of 
slander, or even of ill-nature, in the first 
whispers which she set abroad, subsequent 
to her discovery of Mrs. Dixon at the piano 
in the drawing-room ; but the suggestion that 
Mrs. St Quentin's maid was ^' playing a nice 
little game of her own," found such popular 
favour that Susan could by no means resist 
multiplying her observations, and detailing 
their results with considerable exaggeration. 
The perfect quiet of life at the Firs, and 
the seclusion of it, were dangerous in the 
sense that they threw Florence off her guard, 
that she appeared, as she was, a refined and 
high-minded young lady, and by degrees 
ceased to remember the technicalities to 
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which she had trained herself for the main- 
tenance of her assumed ^position. This told 
seriously in support of the theory of her de^ 
signs upon Mr. Clint ; for whereas she was 
unconsciously resuming the externals of her 
real station, she was supposed to be practis- 
ing for the station to which she nefariously 
aspired. 

It would be difficult, in any case, to trace 
the progress of a rumour originating in one 
class of society, to the knowledge of another, 
and its adoption by that other. In this 
particular instance it would be impossible. 
Mrs. Cooke tried to trace it, but she failed, 
it had passed through so many channels be- 
fore it reached her through the medium of 
the village school-mistress, a few days before 
that on which she had met Florence in the 

» 

village, and produced so unpleasing an effect 
on her. Circumstances were against Flor- 
ence, it must be confessed, since the way of 
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the world is to take a bad motive for grant- 
ed, but never to recognise a generous one, ex- 
cept under thepressure of overwhelming proof; 
and Mrs. Cooke, a sensible woman, and not 
in the least ill-natured, felt some concern for 
her friend Miriam. There was another point 

« 

to view, to be sure — whether any woman, 
with a good character and a decent educa- 
tion, would not be so much too good for 
Mr. Clint as to be fairly held to have pur- 
chased the worldly advantages involved in 
becoming his wife at a very high price in- 
deed ; but Mrs. Cooke could hardly be ex- 
pected to consider the matter in that aspect. 
Class prejudices have such tremendous 
power over women that it would be almost 
impossible, to the most reasonable among 
them, to discern that marrying a " gentle- 
man " might be not only a condescension 
and a sacrifice, but an actual degradation, on 
the part of a •* servant." 
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As it was, Mrs. Cooke felt much indigna- 
tion with Mrs. Dixon, contempt for Mr. 
Clint, compassion for Miriam, and indecision 
as regarded herself. She had forgotten her 
husband's intuitive incredulity about Miri- 
am's intention of accepting Mr. St. Quentin, 
or she might have been prepared for his 
reception of the exciting item of village 
gossip which she now retailed to him. He 
merely remarked that it would be a great 
pity any decent woman should become the 
wife of such a man, but that he supposed 
the poor girl wished, like her mistress, to 
" better herself." 

" Like Miriam !" exclaimed Mrs. Cooke, 
aghast at the comparison. '^ What can you 
mean T 

" How can you ask ? Miriam Clint mar- 
ried an old man to heUer herself — it is the 
word that shocks you, my dear, not the 
fact ; and this young woman may, perhaps. 
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if this story you have heard of her anoma- 
lous position at the Firs be the truth, be 
scheming, without assistance, to do what 
Miriam was backed up in doing by every- 
one." 

** But, my dear John, think of the differ- 
ence — think of her position !" 

" But, my dear Fanny, think of his age, 
his character, and his habits !'' 

" It is impossible you could approve !" 
said Mrs. Cooke, rather bewildered. 

" I certainly do not approve ; but, sup- 
posing this gossiping story to have any 
foundation, which I do not believe, you 
should bear in mind that vulgar but vera- 
cious proverb, that * what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

The immediate result of this conversation 
was a letter from Mrs. Cooke to Miriam, 
which suflSciently accounted for the impres- 
sion produced on Florence by her interview 
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with that lady. She had indeed been re- 
garded with suspicion, and purposely re- 
minded of her station. " It is the most ex- 
quisitely funny complication," wrote Miriam 
to poor Florence, " that ever occurred. I 
am so possessed with the comicality of the 
idea that I can hardly take a serious view 
of the inconvenience it might have led to, if 
we had found it out sooner, when the time 
which will set it all to rights was farther 
away. I laughed until I nearly cried over 
her letter ; and Mr. St. Quentin had one of 
his most severe fits of curiosity about it, but 
I need hardly say he did not get the slight- 
est satisfaction. My dear, romantic, senti- 
mental, devoted Rose, to think of you being 
solemnly and circumstantially accused of 
scheming to make papa marry you 1 Undue 
influence, indeed ! ' Oh, Sir Pitt 1 Sir Pitt ! 
I — I am married already 1' — only it is Ame- 
lia who is in the scrape, and not Becky. I 
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cannot fancy anything more amusing : and 
how like the people at Drington to get up 
such a story ! Just think of all your care 
and kindness being thus interpreted 1 Of 
course it is not worth being annoyed aboift 
for one moment, and it will certainly in- 
crease the piquancy of the * situation,' when 
the truth comes out. There is no chance, 
I had almost said no hope, of its coming to 
papa's ears — no one ventures to talk gossip 
to him — but, if it only could, just imagine 
the rage he would be in ! I am sure it 
would be quite a revelation to him that 
anyone had ever dared talk of him and his 
affairs ; and I could find it in my heart to 
wish, for once, to see him in one of his very 
finest frenzies. I flatter myself 1 have an- 
swered Fanny Cooke's letter with admirable 
discretion. She most sincerely believed she 
was doing her duty in writing to me. I 
fully recognized her zeal and fidelity, and 
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then went on to say that I was about to re- 
pose a confidence in her which would at 
once convince her that the rumour she had 
heard was utterly unfounded, and relieve 
her from anxiety on ray account. I told 
her that my confidential maid had a prior 
attachment of long standing, to a young man 
with whose merits and fidelity to her I was 
intimately acquainted — that the engagement 
had already subsisted some years, and that 
Mrs. Dixon had entered my service, and 
subsequently assumed her present responsi- 
ble task, in consequence of this estimable 
young man's absence in a foreign country, 
from which he hoped to return sufficiently 
well-off to enable him to put an end to 
their separation — that Mrs. Dixon's at- 
tendance on my father was an immeasur- 
able boon to me, and that I most earn- 
estly hoped no ill-natured gossip might ever 
come to her ears, rendering it impos- 
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sible for her to continue to do me this 
great service. Admire, I beg, my dear, the 
ingenuity with which I have told nothing 
but the truth, and yet completely routed 
Fanny's suspicions! You have a prior 
attachment, you have been engaged to Wal- 
ter for some years, and he does hope to put 
an end to your separation. Depend upon 
it, Fanny will be very kind to you in future, 
and will put down the village gossip with a 
high hand. We may safely trust her for 
that. I was so much amused at the whole 
business, and so pre-occupied with my letter 
to her, that I have no doubt Mr. St. Quen- 
tin is convinced I am * carrying on ' some 
deep-laid scheme." 

It would be difficult to describe the feel- 
ings with which Florence read this letter. 
They amounted to positive horror, and in- 
cluded some of the very keenest suffering 
through which she had ever passed. The 
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shock of the discovery that she was suspect- 
ed of a design, which not all the force of 
her reasoning upon the absolute ignorance 
of her true history by all around could 
cause her to think of without a horrible 
sense of its outrageous nature, was much in- 
creased by Miriam's mode of treating it. 
There was something so keenly hurtful to 
her delicacy, to her feelings of every kind, 
in this cruel rumour, and Miriam could re- 
gard it only in the light of a joke 1 She 
felt as if she must needs sink under this 
trial, as if it were quite too much for her, 
the filling up of her cup with a draught too 
nauseous to be drunk. She shut herself up in 
her room, and wept the bitterest tears that 
had ever fallen from her eyes, tears which 
had an unreasonable kind of humiliation in 
them. She could not possibly bear this, 
she thought, and yet, what could she do ? 
To go away would be to lose all she had 
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striven so hard for; and yet, to remain 
under such a suspicion, watched by the ser- 
vants, every action imputed to a motive 
which she shuddered to think of, notwith- 
standing its absurd impossibility — could she 
do that ? She was turning these things in 
her mind, and was feeling quite sick with 
crying, when she was told that Mr. Martin 
wished to see her. She went downstajrs 
quickly, without giving a thought to her red 
and swollen eyelids and pale cheeks. 

Mr. Martin glanced sharply at her, as she 
entered the study, where he was alone. 
Mr. Clint had not yet risen. The doctor 
had had a hint from Mrs. Dixon, on the 
previous evening, that he was in one of his 
very bad fits. These had recurred of late 
more frequently, and he now made few 
attempts at concealment, and no efforts at 
all at self-control. 

" H — m," said Mr. Martin, audibly ; add- 

VOL. II. p 
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ing, in his thoughts : ^' she has heard it, and 
has been crying her pretty eyes out/' 

He asked her a few questions about his 
patient, and then said : 

" I have not met many sensible women in 
my life, but you are one of the most sensible 
women I have met. Now, T am going to 
speak plainly to you. Some foolish people 
here have been telling lies about you, 
prompted by idleness and ignorance, and in 
some degree by jealousy." 

Florence sobbed. 

" You have heard this, and you were in 
doubt about what you ought to do. 1 am 
right, am I not ?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

"Now, this is what you ought to do. 
You are of incalculable value here, you are 
doing your duty admirably, and no reason- 
able person who has ever spoken ten words 
to you could believe one word of this non- 
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sense. If you allow it to influence you, you 
will be very unkind to Mrs. St. Quentin, and 
very cruel to this unhappy man, who has 
nothing but increased suffering before him. 
I took it for granted you would act con- 
sistently with your character, before I said 
anything to you ; and I have effectually pre- 
vented your being annoyed, by informing 
Mrs. Ritchie that the gossip had come to my 
ears, and that if it reached Mr. Clint's ever 
so faintly, it would cost all the servants at the 
Firs their places. I believe they are thorough- 
ly ashamed of themselves, and that you will 
have no annoyance whatever. You will 
promise me to think no more about it ?" 

" I will try," said Florence, simply. 

"That's right. I will go and see Mr. 
Clint in his room ; I cannot wait for him 
any longer." 

Mr. Martin came out from that visit to 
his patient looking very serious. Their 

p2 
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interview had been long and unpleasant. 
The doctor had never told Reginald Clint 
before, «.» many wordsi .ha. he was driak- 
ing himself to death, surely, and now by no 
means slowly. He had told him so on this 
occasion, and in the plainest and most em- 
phatic terms depicted the sufferings to which 
he would inevitably subject himself. The 
man's appearance was more ghastly on this 
occasion than he had ever seen it. A fixed 
yellow hue pervaded his skin, and hard red 
blotches marked his sunken cheeks. He 
had made an attempt to dress himself, but 
had been too sick and giddy to succeed, and 
Mr. Martin found him lying on his bed in 
his shirt and trousers, exhausted, feverish, 
and in one of his most sullen and dangerous 
moods. But he had to deal with the only 
person who had never been afraid of him. 

" I suppose you mean that I can't re- 
cover, in any case ?" asked Mr. Clint, with a 
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fierce glance at Mr. Martin, instantly turning 
away." 

"I do mean just that; but your life might 
be greatly prolonged, and your pain much 
alleviated, if you would use the reason which 
you still retain, and give up drink. If you 
would even moderate your indulgence in it, 
it would make a great difference to you 
during the remainder of your life. 

Reginald Clint raised himself up, hitched 
his back against the bed, and turned towards 
Mr. Martin, griping the bed-clothes in his 
coarse, bony, yellow hand. His voice waa 
hoarse, partly from illness, but still more 
from passion, as he said, scowling the while 
as few but he could scowl : 

" What is it that possesses you to talk such 
cursed nonsense to me? You know me 
long enough and well enough to know the 
folly of it. Give up drink 1 Do you know 
what drink has been to me ?" 
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" I think I do. The destruction of your 
body and mind." 

" Don't trouble yourself about ray mind, 
that's not your business. It has served my 
turn, and it will serve it yet. You can't 
make toe out a madman, you know." 

" Not yety perhaps," said Mr. Martin, with 
grave and deliberate emphasis; "but you 
are coming to that. You certainly will come 
to it, if you have a few more such fits as this 
has been." 

" So that I shall not be able to arrange 
my affairs, eh ? — and your worthy favourite, 
my good and dutiful son, who has not sent 
me a line for nearly two years, will come in 
for my property, without any trouble. Is 
that your meaning ?" 

" Not exactly. You are a long way off 
the state of mind in which a man ceases to 
be competent to make an unjust will. The 
power to do wrong lasts long, unhappily. 
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But you are day by day destroying your 
judgment, deadening your conscience, and 
reducing yourself to a lower level of intelli- 
gence." 

" Hah 1 Well, as you are concerned only 
with my body, let me tell you, once for all, 
and pray remember it practically, for you 
will be spared a deal of talk, and I a deal 
of listening ; / mU not give up drink, and I 
will not drink less, so long as I feel dispos- 
ed to drink as much. There is nothing else 
I care for; there's no man, woman, child, 
animal, or thing of value to me, in compari- 
son with drink — or, indeed, of any value at 
all, and life without drink would be a rotten 
bargain. You won't get me to make it." 

" Good-bye," said Mr. Martin, abruptly, 
and he turned towards the door, without the 
least effort to disguise his disgust. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Martin received 
a note from Mrs. Dixon. She was directed 
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by Mr. Clint to request that Mr. Martin 
would come to the Firs^at twqlve o'clock on 
the following day without fail. She added 
a few words on her own account, to the 
effect that Mr. Clint had been very ill all day, 
and had eaten nothing. 

" At noon, the next day, Mr. Martin pre- 
sented himself at the Firs. He found Mr. 
Clint in his study, seated at his writing-table, 
on which lay a large folio of foolscap, cov- 
ered with writing in law hand. Mr. Stand- 
ish was in the room, and he bowed, without 
speaking, to Mr. Martin, who was surprised 
by a certain formality in the appearance of 
both gentlemen. 

" How do you do, Martin T said Reginald 
Clint, looking up at him with a queer ex- 
pression. " I am all right, you see, and 
have sent for you quite in a friendly way. 
None of your d — d doctoring to-day. I've 
taken your advice, though, in one respect, if 
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IVe neglected your physic ; in fact, I had 
had the same bright idea myself, and I have 
sent for you to ask you to witness my will," 

Mr. Martin looked incredulous and un- 
comfortable. Mr. Standish spoke. 

*' Yes, Mr. Martin ; this is Mr. Clint's will, 
for which he favoured me with instructions 
some little time ago. He particularly 
wishes for your signature as one of the wit- 
nesses." 

*' If any other friend " Mr. Martin 

began, but Mr. Clint interrupted him. 

"D — n it, man, don't you know I 
haven't a friend in the world but yourself? 
What objection can you have ?" 

*' I have none," said Mr. Martin, with a 
mental calculation of the use of codicils, in 
case he should find out that Walter was ill- 
treated by this document, and gain the 
chance of influence by his complaisance. 

" Why couldn't you say so at first, then ? 
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Now for the other witness. Mrs. Ritchie 
will do." 

" Hadn't you better employ Mrs. Dixon, 
if you don't want this talked about ?" sug- 
gested Mri Martin. 

" Mrs. Dixon. No — I — I think not," an- 
swered Mr. Clint. His tone was embarrass- 
ed, and a quick glance passed between him 
and the lawyer, who slightly shook his 
head. ** I prefer to employ Mrs. Ritchie." 

» 

" As you choose," said Mr. Martin. 

The bell was rung, and there was an em- 
barrassed pause. Mrs. Ritchie came, and 
had the service which was required of her 
elaborately explained. She complied with 
her masters request, with that amusing 
mixture of pride with apprehension of mys-, 
terious consequences, peculiar to persons of 
her class who are called upon to " sign " 
anything, and in a few minutes the proceed- 
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ings were completed. Then Mr. Martin 
went away at once on the plea of business, 
leaving the lawyer and his client together. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" WHERE IS WALTER ?" 

TTTITH the certaiuty that under any cir- 
^ ' cumstances his life could not be 
much prolonged, it might have been sup- 
posed that some soft, regretful feeling would 
have come to Reginald Clint. He might 
have been less morose and cynical, less ob- 
stinate in his conviction that, in the long- 
standing quarrel between himself and his 
fellows, he only was in the right, they abso- 
lutely and wilfully in the wrong. But, if 
any observer had indulged such an expecta- 
tion, it would have arisen from an imperfect 
conception of the man's character. We are 
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too apt to regard sickness and sorrow as 
direct agents for good in themselves, where- 
as they never absolutely turn aside the 
ordinary current of one's moral life ; they 
are what the person who experiences them 
makes them. Reginald Clint believed what 
Mr. Martin had told him ; indeed, there 
was a warning voice within him heard, but 
in the sense of warning unheeded, which 
affirmed the truth of the doctor's words. 
Nobody but himself could tell how difficult 
he — who, until a comparatively late period, 
had been a strong man — sometimes found 
it to live ; how easy it would have seemed 
to him to relinquish the effort, and allow 
that deadly nausea, that terrible tremulous- 
ness, that overwhelming weakness to have 
their full way. And they wanted him to 
give up drink ; to give up the only thing 
that checked all these, and pulled him back 
from the abyss he so constantly neared ! 
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He was not such a fool as not to know that 
it was also the origin of the deadly evil 
which he felt within his frame, but it was 
too late now ; he did not deceive himself ; 
he knew it would always have been too 
late, at least ever since the time when, if an 
intrusive vision of his wife's pale face, as he 
remembered it in her welcome coffin, and 
his wife's rosy face, as he could not forget 
it, on her wedding-day, arose before him, 
he got rid of them both by the agency of 
drink. He would keep off the big bouts 
which shook his nerves, and inflicted those 
dreadful attacks of fear upon him, but he 
would do no more ; and he was not afraid 
of death. There might be another life, per- 
haps ; he did not know or care much about 
that ; Reginald Clint had not in him even 
" the beginning of wisdom ;" at all events, he 
was getting tired of this present world. 
People died very easily sometimes, with the 
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aid of drink, and he did not like pain. He 
had had a good deal of it already, more 
than anyone knew about ; he wanted to have 
as little more as possible, and as to avoiding 
it by giving up drink, he knew better I At 
all events — and he came steadily back to 
this in his thoughts — he would not, and he 
could not. 

H6 did not. Within three weeks after 
the making of his will, Reginald Clint had 
brought himself to a state which, if he had 
deferred that proceeding, would, in all pro- 
bability, have invalidated it. His temper, 
so far from being softened, was more than 
ever intolerable, and his tyranny such that 
there was great difficulty in keeping the 
domestic staff together. Florence bore the 
brunt of much of this, putting herself as far 
as possible between him and those whom he 
had habitually maltreated with his tongue, 
though never so grossly as now. Her task 
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was a hard one, full of most repulsive 
duties, — for disease spared nothing to the 
dying drunkard, — and there was no one to 
share them with her. In after-days she 
wondered how she was sustained in courage 
and in bodily strength throughout that 
time, with its ever-present horror and its 
agonising suspense. « 

Miriam was informed of her father's state, 
but Florence found herself obliged to add 
that Mr. Clint would not receive her unless 
she came to the Firs alone. He positively 
refused to admit Mr. St. Quentin into the 
house. This was a novel development of 
his extraordinary temper, and Mr. Martin 
and Florence were equally at a loss to 
account for it. But they presently dis- 
covered that he had, by dint of long brood- 
ing over the matter, conceived a violent 
animosity against Mr. St. Quentin, in conse- 
quence of his victory over him respecting 
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the conditions of his marriage with Miriam. 
He had been beaten on the point of the 
settlement ; and his morose, ill-conditioned 
mind, beginning now to be touched with 
positive disease, ever seeking nutrition for 
its spleen and ill-will, had fastened on this 
fact with peculiar avidity. Miriam might 
come if she chose, but not the plausible old 
cheat she had married, and whom she would 
find out some day. She had been in such a 
hurry to get away from her father, that she 
had allowed herself to be fooled; let her take 
care she was not left in the lurch altogether. 
They could not extract from him any ex- 
pression of a desire to see his daughter ; 
beyond " she may come if she chooses," he 
would not go. 

Miriam would have gone to the Firs 
gladly, even on such slender encouragement 
as this ; but she was destined to feel, in this 
instance, the full weight of the yoke under 
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which she had heedlessly and credulously 
placed herself. If her father was obdurate, 
00 was her husband, and he had a threat to 
use which was potent. " You go nowhere 
without me. If you leave my house, with- 
out my permission, on any pretext whatso- 
ever, you need never return to it. Let 
there be no further discussion of the subject." 
Miriam had ascertained that this was no 
vain threat, no imposition on her credulity, 
in the true spirit of a petty tyrant, but that 
he had the power to carry it out. So she 
submitted, and hardened her heart against 
the man who thus treated her — well-nigh 
driving him mad by her carefully-displayed 
contempt. She wrote to Florence full par- 
ticulars of the battle, and, acknowledging 
Mr. St. Quentin's victory, declared her in- 
tention of rendering it more costly to him 
than any number of defeats. Florence in 
reply entreated her to write no more in that 
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strain ; she felt she could not bear it, in the 
deep gloom of the terrible episode through 
which she was passing. Miriam hardly un- 
derstood Florence's feelings, but she respect- 
ed them, and for some weeks their corre- 
spondence was almost limited to the dispatch 
of bulletins on the one side, and the .ac- 
knowledgment of them on the other. 

Reginald Clint asked no questions about 
his daughter. Whether he thought of her 
with affection and regret, or with bitterness 
and resentment, no one could tell. He was 
generally taciturn, even with Florence, but, 
at the worst stages of his illness, he was 
pleased when she was with him, and uneasy 
in her absence. 

The night had come, cool, calm, and silent, 
after a day of much suffering to the dying 
man, and of incessant fatigue to Florence. 
Mr. Martin had left the house shortly before, 
and Florence's watch was soon to be relieved 
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for a few hours by a hired nurse, who had 
now been in attendance for some days. Mr. 
Clint haA been asleep for a little while, and 
Florence, who was sitting by his bed, had 
allowed her weary lids to close for a few 
moments. When she opened her eyes she 
found the sick man had turned, and was 
gazing at her intently. A change in his face 
caught her attention immediately. 

" Do you want anything, sir ?" She ap- 
proached him as she spoke, expecting the 
usual craving demand for stimulant, which 
it had long been useless and impossible to 
resist. But no such demand was made, nor 
did the dim, sunken eyes turn eagerly, aa 
they had always hitherto turned on waking, 
towards the spot where the bottles were 
kept. He still looked at her, but did not 
reply. She held back the curtain, and in- 
spected him more narrowly. The change 
struck her still more forcibly, but it was not 
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a painful alteration ; it consisted rather in 
general unlikeness to the face she was ac- 
customed to see than in any threatening 
symptom. 

'*Where is Walter?" 

He spoke the words slowly and distinctly, 
his eyes still fixed on her face. No answer. 
Florence never knew whether her body 
started, or in any way betrayed emotion, 
but she felt as if she had been shot. 

" Where is Walter ?" 

She gently kneeled down beside the bed, 
and answered him in a soothing tone, not- 
withstanding her terror: "Don't you re- 
member, sir? Mr. Walter is in California." 

" I forgot." 

He closed his eyes, and dozed for awhile 
— how blue and sunken his face was, how 
irregular his breathing 1 — ^and she knelt per- 
fectly motionless beside him. It was the 
first time she had heard his father pronounce 
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her husband's name. Presently he roused 
himself, and sighed heavily. 

" Are you in pain, sir ? Can I give you 
anything ?" 

" No ; I am in no pain — but my head is 
heavy. I thought Walter was here. I sup- 
pose I was dreaming." He spoke very 
slowly, and with gaps between the words. 
Then, after another pause, he went on : "I 
must have been dreaming that Walter was 
here, and there was something he wanted 
to tell me. I have not seen him for a long 
time." 

** So I have heard," Florence ventured to 
say. 

"I thought he would have come back 
sooner, but I suppose he is doing no good 
out there." 

" I have been told that your son is doing 
well, sir, and that he hopes to return very 
soon, and prove to you that he has profited 
by his experience." 
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" Ah !"— in a vague manner — " it will be 
too late soon." He drew his breath heavily, 
and his chest laboured. Florence rose, gave 
him some wine, which he drank without 
eagerness, and then quietly resumed her 
former attitude. " Walter and Miriam," he 
said, " Walter and Miriam." 

" Should you be glad if they were here, 
sir ? Do you wish to see your daughter ? 
Do you want her ?" 

" No !" but there was no fierceness in his 
tone, no scornful repudiation of feeling ; '' I 
don't want her — I don't want anyone but 

No words came to Florence. 

" I have not been so blind and insensible 
as you may have thought me. I know very 
well what you have been to me. I might 
have died like a dog in a ditch if it had not 
been for you, and I don't want anyone else 
now." 
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*'0b! pir^ doft't say that I If only for 
my sake, don't say that!" Florence had 
found words now, and was holding his pas- 
sive hand in both hers, while still the ghastly 
eyes gazed into her face. " If I have been 
of any service, of any comfort to you, I ask 
for only one acknowledgment, for only one 
reward. Let me tell your children that you 
have thought of them with affection, that, 
whatever the cloud w^s which came between 
you and them so long ago, it has quite 
cleared away. Let me tell them this — to 
the daughter who will come to you at once, 
and to the son who will not be long in 
coming. I hope, I pray, I believe, he is on 
his way already. But whether he comes 
soon, or not until he cannot hear it from 
your own lips, let him know that he is for- 
given. Whatever his faults towards you 
were, he has deeply, bitterly repented of 
them ; he would give all the world can ever 
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bring him to undo them, or to know that 
they no longer dwell in your memory." 

Unheeded, unconscious tears were stream- 
ing from Florence's eyes, and falling on her 
hands, and on that one which she held. 

"Think of his long banishment from 
home, of his kind and loving heart — I do 
not think you ever knew him rightly — and 
spare him the anguish of knowing that you 
had left him unreconciled to him, that there 
was bitterness in your heart. I pray that 
you may be left with us until he comes 
home ; but, lest it may not be so, say some 
words of comfort for him to me. Do say 
them — ever so few — here, now, to me /" 

Her earnestness hurried her away from 
all caution and restraint, and yet she did not 
lose sight of her patient's state ; her voice 
was not raised, and she knelt quite still. 

"I dared not mention his name," she 
went on, " though I have so longed to speak 
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it to you, all these months ; but now, now 
that you have spoken it to me yourself, I do 
no wrong. Give me a message of recon- 
ciliation to your son." 

^^ Give you the message? What do you 
know about my son ? Why are you plead- 
ing his cause ?" 

Florence took a desperate resolution. She 
had not any doubt that Mr. Clint was dying. 
His son should not carry through life the 
burden she had found well-nigh intolerable 
for a few years. She resolved to tell him 
the truth. 

" Sir," she said, "you have to forgive him 
many things, but one thing above all, and it 
is because of that great fault, that great sin 
against you, that I am pleading to you now. 
Only for that, I should not be here, and 
Walter would be beside you. I entreat you 
to pardon him, and me too, for I am 
Walter's wife !" 
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" Walter's wife ? You 1" 

There was surprise in the feeble voice, but 
not anger. There was something like awe, 
but not scorn. 

" Yes, I — I, the girl you were told about 
— I, Florence Reeve." 

She laid her head upon her hands, still 
fblding his, which he did not withdraw, 
within them ; and there was no sound but 
her low sobs for some minutes. It was all 
over now ; she had done the worst or the 
best she could, which it was circumstances 
must decide; but, whatever that decision 
might be, she was, at that supreme mo- 
ment, conscious of a sense of relief. Her 
head was full of whirling thoughts, and her 
heart was beating fast with fear and anguish, 
but the burden both had carried so long 
was gone. No matter what else might 
happen, her husband's father could not now 
die wilfully deceived by his only son. 
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*^ Married to you ! And you here like a 
servant I" He spoke low and faintly, but 
she caught the sounds. " Tell me all about 
it. Don't be afraid." 

Then she told him, without moving from 
her kneeling attitude, without loosing his 
hand, but checking her tears, and speaking 
in the soft, distinct voice which had been 
very pleasant to Reginald Clint for a long 
time. She went back to the death of her 
mother, and dwelt on Walter's conduct to 
her at that time ; and then she told of 
the circumstances which had led to their 
hasty and imprudent marriage. Mr. Clint 
seemed to understand her narrative perfectly, 
and to follow it with attention ; she knew 
that he had in his mind the points of com- 
parison between it and the story he had 
heard from Mrs. Clewer. Only one thing 
she did not tell him — that she had been led 
to believe the separation between Walter 
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and his father complete before she knew 
him. She would shield herself from no 
particle of blame, but him from all she 
could. 

"We were both very young, sir," she 
pleaded simply, and now with perfect com- 
posure, " and very lonely, and we loved 
each other very much. I had no friend or 
protector except Walter, and he did this 
wrong thing for my sake. And then, when 
he had to leave me, because we were so 
poor, he wished to leave me near the only 
friends he had — ^for, indeed, Walter always 
knew you would be good to me, if the 
truth came out, and, and — if he never came 
back. And this too was done hastily, and 
because we were in a kind of desperation ; 
and it was my fault, because I was foolish, 
and afraid of being left quite alone. I 
know I don't deserve that you should for* 
give such a great deception, but you will 
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forgive Walter — for it was all my fault ? " 

No answer. But no withdrawal of the 
eyes, nor of the hand. 

" When I came back here, and you began 
to be ill, and were so kind to me, I deter- 
mined to deceive you no longer ; but I 
could not tell you the truth without Wal- 
ter's leave, and I wrote to him, and en- 
treated him to let me tell you, and ask for 
your pardon for both of us. His letter must 
come to me soon, and I know what he will 
say in it, and how thankful he will be to 
know that I have besought you for him." 

" Who knows of this ?" He spoke with 
difficulty, but her quick perception discerned 
the inflection of the old jealous pride in his 
tone. How many of those who lived in 
daily contact with him were aware of the 
trick that was played upon him ? To how 
many had he been an object of ridicule ? 

" No one. Not a living soul but Miriam, 
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and Walter, and myself. She has been the 
truest and the best of friends to me, and I 
sorely need her pardon too, for she did this 
for Walter s sake." 

" For whose sake have you been to me 
all that she never was, or could be, or Wal- 
ter either ?" 

In all his life Reginald Clint had never 
spoken with such dignity, or such softness, 
as in these few words, which held Florence 
spell-bound. When she replied, it was in 
the lowest whisper : 

" For Walter's sake, sir, and for your own, 
because I love you." 

Again there was a long pause, and then 
Reginald Clint turned restlessly, and with a 
moan of pain, and said : 

"I believe you. There was one other 
woman in the world once who loved me — that 
is a long time ago — but no one else. Not 
Walter, and not Miriam, only their mother. 
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and you." He laid the hand he had drawn 
away from hers upon her bended head. " I 
forgive him, for your sake ; and I bless you, 
my child I" 

While Florence was still kneeling, speech- 
less and weak with many emotions, there 
came a knock at the door. She rose and 
noiselessly admitted the nurse, who said at 
once, on seeing her face, '* Is he worse ?" 

" I think so," whispered Florence. " Come 
and see." 

They stood together on the side of the 
bed nearest the door. His face was turned 
away, and he seemed to sleep. They inter- 
changed looks, but no words. Florence re- 
sumed her former position, and there was 
profound stillness, until Mr. Clint opened his 
eyes and said to her : 

" Who is there ? " 

'^ Only the nurse. You do not mmd 
her?" 
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" No ; I don't mind her ; but don't you 
leave me. Stay with me until the morning." 

" I will stay with you," said Florence ; 
and she drew her chair close to the bed, 
where his waking glance could fall upon 
her. The -nurse sat within the shadow of 
the curtains on the other side, and thus 
the two women commenced their silent 
watch. 

It remained unbroken for some hours. 
It was many weeks since Reginald Clint had 
had so much sleep, or such freedom from 
pain. 

In the early morning he muttered a few 
words, and Florence bent over him to catch 
them. He was not asking for anything, and 
the words had no meaning that she could 
discern. He was only saying : " After all, 
I have done him no wrong I" 

He never spoke again, coherently. A few 
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hours more, and his sleep had deepened 
into stupor, and, after two days, the stupor 
sunk into death. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" AFTER ALL, I HAVE DONE HIM NO WRONG." 



TMMEDIATELY after it was made known 
-*- in the village of Drington that Mr. 
Clint was no more, Mr. Standish presented 
himself at the Firs, and asked to see Mrs. 
Dixon. The state of mind in which the 
event, ensuing so rapidly upon the disclosure 
she had made, had left Florence, was ex- 
ceedingly painful. She had an intimate, 
consoling conviction that her husband's 
father had not received her communica- 
tion with displeasure, but this conviction 
she could not impart to any one, and she 
Buffered extremely from the dread lest 
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the revelation she had been irresistibly im- 
pelled to make, should have in any degree, 
by the mere action of surprise, accelerated 
Mr. Clint's death. The end had come so 
unexpectedly, it had almost stunned her; 
and her position of responsibility, unbacked 
by recognised authority, was quite agoniz- 
ing. In the very presence of the dead man, 
as she watched the bloated features settling 
into the calm which lends dignity even to 
such a wreck as Reginald Clint, the question 
would arise: What was she to do now? 
He was dead ; not, indeed, as she had 
dreaded so that her powers of feeling 
seemed engrossed by that one terrible fear, 
without forgiving Walter ; but nothing, ex- 
cept in point of that sentiment, was altered. 
He had forgiven Walter, and blessed her ; 
but, let the dispositions he had made, if 
there were any such, in the time of his 
fiercest anger, his most obstinate estrange- 
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ment, be ever so hard and unjust, they must 
remain unchanged now. It had happened 
according to the desire of her heart, but it 
was all too late. 

There was something more appalling to 
Florence in this death than in any other 
which had ever signified anything to her. 
Here was the stillness, the solemnity, the 
decorum, the circumstance, the ceremonial 
of death — but no grief. A decent regret on 
the part of three or four persons, a formal 
gravity of demeanour observed by tlie dead 
man's servants, and tempered by much con- 
jecture about their chances of mourning and 
gratuities. But grief there was none. No 
riven hearts, shrinking from the thought of 
a new day, to arise on their unwelcome 
life, yearning with horrid anguish over the 
least little remembrances of the one, so 
lately all-engrossing in action, as well as in 
thought, and suddenly become so terribly 
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unreal. Could there be anything so dreary 
and dreadful, Florence thought, as a house 
of mourning wherein were no mourners ? 

She had gone through the few sad for- 
malities, and was resting, after having writ- 
ten to Mr. St. Quentin, to request that 
he would communicate the fact of her 
father's death gently to Miriam ; and had just 
decided that she would consult Mr. Martin 
with respect to her own immediate move- 
ments, when she was told that Mr. Standish 
wished to see her. She went to the study 
immediately, and there she found the lawyer 
and Mr. Martin. Mr. Standish was seated 
in the place which Mr. Clint had habitually 
occupied, and the circumstance gave Flo- 
rence's tender heart a stab. The place of 
him who lay there, upstairs, white and silent, 
already knew him no more. Florence bowed 
to the two gentlemen, and Mr. Martin placed 
a chair for her. 
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" You wished to see me, sir ?" She ad- 
dressed Mr. Standish. 

"Mrs. Dixon?" 

She bent her head in assent. 

"I received instructions from my late 
client, Mr. Clint," said the lawyer, with a 
formal civility which made Florence un- 
comfortable, " to make the contents of this 
memorandum," producing a paper as he 
spoke, " known to you and Mr. Martin as 
soon as possible after his decease. You will 
be so good as to take them into account in 
making the necessary melancholy arrange- 
ments." 

Mr. Martin made no reply ; and Florence 
had nothing to say. Mr. Standish then read 
the memorandum, which was signed by Mr. 
Clint, and consisted merely of a few lines, 
directing that his funeral should be very 
private and very plain, and that, prior 
to it, his will, which he had placed in the 
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custody of Mr. Standish, should be read. 

" When it suits you to have this done," 
said Mr. Standish, addressing Florence, " I 
shall be happy to attend for the purpose." 
It was evident that she was expected to act 
in the absence of any direct representative 
of Mr. Clint. But she appealed to Mr. 
Martin, who undertook to do all that was 
necessary ; and it was finally arranged that 
the will should be read on the day before 
the funeral, by which time Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Quentin would probably have arrived 
at the Firs. This agreed to, Florence rose 
and left the room, feeling a little curious, 
and disturbed by Mr. Standish's manner, 
which was, with all its formality, not quite 
respectful. 

The hours dragged on, as they always do 
drag on while the dread presence of the 
dead is with the living, heavily and wearily. 
On the third morning, Miriam and her 
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husband arrived. Mr. St. Quentin's sense 
of decorum did not fail him on an occasion 
in which there was no real sadness to him. 
He conducted himself with perfect propriety, 
but Florence was conscious of the displea- 
sure with which he observed his wife's in- 
cautious greeting of her supposed maid. 
Mr. St. Quentin had a peculiar faculty of 
making his anger felt without transgressing 
good manners, by cold, ironical politeness 
and well-arranged contempt, which Florence 
remembered, and under which she had often 
cringed. She felt his anger in the slight- 
ing glance which passed over, but never 
lighted on her ; in the slighting tone of his 
bare acknowledgment of her ; the " How 
do you do, Dixon ?" which made Miriam's 
face burn, and her eyes flash. When the 
sisters-in-law found themselves together, 
Miriam burst into a bitter complaint of Mr. 
St. Quentin's conduct towards her, even 
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before she inquired of Florence the parti- 
culars of her father's death. 

'* I do really believe he is mad," she said, 
"though there isn't much consolation in 
thinking so, since I cannot get rid of him 
by the conviction : he certainly is the most 
hateful and persecuting old man in exist- 
ence. Do you notice how his bad heart 
and odious, suspicious temper are telling on 
him, Rose ? He is shrivelling up into such 
an ugly old man ; I am sure he looks many 
years older than poor papa did." 

Florence was silently thankful that Miri- 
am was never to know what her father 
had looked like in the last days of his life. 
The face had been hidden away for ever 
before his daughter's arrival ; and there was 
nothing to disturb that merciful process, to 
which the very best among us must owe so 
much one day, by which death blots out 
the memory of faults, and fixes the memory 
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of every claim which the departed had to 
urge upon the affection and regret of his 
fellows. 

" He is looking old." 

" Yes, and wicked — downright wicked. 
Ah, Rose, how wise and right you were 
when you warned me, in this very room " 
(she glanced around it forlornly), " that the 
way of escape I seized upon so eagerly might 
not be a way to happiness." 

If Miriam had but known that the tyrant 
she had been so anxious to flee from had 
only a short time to live, how much might 
have been spared her ! She did not think 
out this thought, but no doubt it was there, 
lurking in her mind; and Reginald Clint 
was, in this respect, reaping what he had 
sown. 

Miriam heard Florence's account of her 
revelation to Mr. Clint with great interest 
and emotion, and without any participation 
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in the misgivings from which she was suffer- 
ing. To Miriam's mind, the few words 
which her father had spoken were satisfac- 
tory and conclusive. Making the fullest al- 
lowance for his state at the time, and the 
near approach of his death, Miriam was not 
to be convinced that if her father had felt 
angry he would have concealed it, or been 
induced by any sentiment of gratitude to or 
consideration for Florence, to express any 
other feeling than anger. The last coherent 
words he had uttered — '' After aU^ I hive 
done him no wrong T — duly reported to 
Miriam, were as inexplicable to her as to her 
sister-in-law. If they alluded to the rumours 
he had heard about Walter and Florence 
Reeve, they were not to be understood, 
unless he actually believed that a marriage 
had taken place ; and any other meaning 
they might have had was completely out of 
the reach of the two young women. They 
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might have been merely rambling, semi- 
conscious words, but Florence could not re- 
gard them as such ; faint though their tone, 
their manner was purpose-like. There was 
no conclusion to be arrived at ; they had to 
close their discussion where they commenced 
it. The whole of this day Miriam passed 
in seclusion in her own rooms. She had 
left Bianca in Paris, and Mrs. Dixon seemed 
to resume her former functions naturally. 
It was agreed between the sisters-in-law 
that after the funeral the truth respecting 
Florence should be told to Mr. St. Quentin. 
Miriam was much distressed by the necessity 
for the disclosure^ but she had no choice. 
Florence was now homeless and unprotected, 
and Miriam must provide for her in some 
way, until her brother's return, let the 
terms of Reginald Clint's will be what they 
might. That Mr. St. Quentin would not per- 
mit her to fill her former position in his 
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house, Miriam felt assured, and she expected 
her to prove still more obnoxious as Walter's 
wife. The night closed around hearts full 
of anxiety, and disturbed by heavy care, in 
the house where lay the dead man for the 
last time but one. 

" I am particularly directed, by the terms 
of this memorandum, to request Mrs. 
Dixon's presence at the reading of the will," 
said Mr. Standish, when, on the following 
day, he met Mr. and Mrs. St. Quentin, 
Mr. Cooke, and Mr. Martin, in the dining- 
room at the Firs, for this pre-arranged pur- 
pose. 

At this announcement Miriam looked sur- 
prised, and Mr. St. Quentin looked angry 
and aggrieved. 

" A most extraordinary direction, I must 
say," he objected, turning himself about 
pompously in the huge red-leather chair, 
which he had assumed with a president-of- 
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council kind of air. " What can she have to 
do with the matter ?" 

" That may perhaps be explained," said 
Mr. Standish. " With your permission, Mrs. 
St. Quentin, I will send for Mrs. Dixon." 
He stretched his hand towards the bell, but 
Mr. Martin prevented his ringing it. 

" Stay !" he said ; " I will go and fetch 
her," and left the room for the purpose, with 
an odd look of sudden intelligence in his 
face. He found Florence in the ante-room 
to that in which the coffin was awaiting 
removal, and told her his errand, adding: 
*' There may be something agitating and pain- 
ful for you in this, my dear ; but you will, I 
am sure, be as you always are, patient and 

* 

strong and self-possessed." 

Florence glanced at him, as the unusual 
appellation in so unusual a tone passed his 
lips, but she said nothing ; she merely rose, 
walked down the stairs by his side, and. 
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obedient to his gesture, passed into the 
dining-room in advance of him. Miriam, 
who was extremely pale, greeted her 
entrance with a faint smile, Mr. Standish 
bowed, and Mr. St. Quentin said, with dis- 
dain — 

" You can sit down, Dixon. You are 
required, it seems, to hear Mr. Clint's will 
read." 

Mr. Martin placed Florence between him- 
self and Miriam, and, with a queer glance at 
Mr. St. Quentin, said to Mr. Standish that 
they were all ready "and attentive. The 
lawyer then untied the outer cover of a 
parcel of no great size, which lay on the 
table before him, and broke the seal of a 
large blue envelope. It was evident that 
Mr. Clint's will was no voluminous docu- 
ment ; and the reading of it, after the 
accustomed preamble, did not occupy five 
minutes. 
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The will was as clear as it was concise. 
The testator bequeathed all the property, of 
every kind whatsoever, with an exception 
hereafter to be mentioned, of which he died 
possessed, to " the best, kindest, truest 
woman it had ever been his fortune to 
meet; to her who had alleviated the last 
months of his life, when both his children 
had forsaken him ; to the only person in the 
world in whose disinterested services he had 
confidence, and to whom he now tendered 
this acknowledgment ; to the young woman 
known as Rose Dixon, formerly in the ser- 
vice of Mrs. St. Quentin, the testator's 
daughter." The will appointed Mrs. Dixon 
sole executrix, and Walter Clint's name had 
no mention in it. Miriam's had a place, but 
an inconsiderable one. Mr. Clint bequeath- 
ed to his daughter the sum of one thousand 
pounds, and certain jewels which had be- 
longed to her mother, with the agreeable 
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proviso, which Mr. Standish read out with 
an irrepressible twinkle of satisfaction in his 
keen grey eyes, that the money was to be 
allotted to her sole use and benefit, as the 
testator did not wish any advantage to 
accrue from him to the " wealthy cheat " his 
daughter had married. 

Florence did not faint. She could not. 
stand, or see, or speak, but she was con- 
scious — conscious that Mr. Martin had taken 
firm hold of her — that Miriam, with a cry 
of " Oh, my darling I" had thrown herself 
on her knees beside her, and was clasping 
her round the waist and crying wildly — con- 
scious that Mr. St. Quentin had struck the 
table violently, and declared, with a great 
oath, that the will was an unparalleled 
infamy, too bad for even the drunken mad- 
man who had made it, and that Walter Clint 
should break it — conscious that Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Standish were profoundly silent. 
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Presently the room became steady, it 
ceased to swim before her eyes, and she 
found Miriam, rudely grasped by Mr. St. 
Quentin, and forced up from her kneeling 
attitude beside her ; but Mr. Martin did not 
loose his hold of her. 

" How dare you disgrace yourself in this 
way ?" said Mr. St. Quentin to his wife, in a 
voice * half-suffocated with anger. "What 
do you mean by calling this woman endear- 
ing names, by putting yourself on a level 
with a vile schemer, who practised on your 
mad and drunken father, and has done her 
best to rob yourself and your brother ? A 
woman of whom I always had the worst 
opinion, and would have turned out of my 
house, if she had not left it for her own pur- 
poses. What do you mean by it, I say ?" 

" Mr. St. QuentiUyT said Mr. Martin quietly, 
" if you are not conscious of the extreme 
indecorum of your conduct on the present 
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occasion, and of the impropriety of your 
language, it becomes necessar)^ for me to 
remind you that we who are present cannot 
permit you to behave in this manner. You 
must not apply such language to Mrs. 
Dixon." 

"And who the devil are you, sir, that 
you should dictate to me ?" 

" I am Mr. Clint's oldest friend, and one 
of the witnesses to his will." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
acknowledge it." 

" I had no knowledge whatever of its pro- 
visions. I am not prepared to say that I 
approve them ; but I am prepared to say 
that the description which Mr. Clint has 
given of Mrs. Dixon is as correct as the 
epithets you have applied to her are un- 
merited." 

" Indeed ! My wife's servant seems to 
have made an extraordinary impression. I 
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believe you are a bachelor, and have money 
to leave away from your relatives. You 
and these gentlemen " — indicating Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Standish, with a sneer — " are, of 
course, at liberty to think and act in this 
matter as you please. As for me, I consider 
this house no fit place for my wife, and I 
shall remove her from it forthwith." 

" Hush ! my dear ; keep quiet," whispered 
Mr. Martin to Florence, who, shrinking into 
the recesses of her chair, and trembling, 
seemed to be trying to speak. — " I conclude 
you do not mean that Mrs. St. Quentin is to 
leave her father's house before his funeral ?" 
he added coldly. 

" I do inean it ; I will not attend the 
funeral of the disreputable old drunkard, 
who was such a fool and such a scoundre^l 
as to be led by the nose by a woman in this 
way." He turned suddenly on Miriam,: 
" You will get ready to leave this house in 
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half an hour, and during that time I forbid 
you to have any conversation with this 
person." 

During this angry dialogue, Miriam had 
stood quite still beside Florence's chair, not 
touching her, not looking at her, but follow- 
ing every gesture of Mr. St. Quentin with 
her great golden eyes, filled with anger, 
disdain, and a terrible dislike. After he 
had pulled her up from her knees^ she had 
shaken his hand from her arm, with a loath- 
ing shudder, as if a toad had touched her ; 
and, even in that moment, he had been 
conscious of the action, and of the disgust 
which it betrayed. Miriam had never been 
so completely off her guard before ; he noted 
the fact, understood it, and never forgot it. 

When he uttered this peremptory order, 
she made one step forward, and confronted 
him, her face entirely colourless, her lips 
set, her eyes gleaming. 
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" I will not leave this house," she said, in 
a low, harsh voice, uttering every syllable 
with deliberate will ; " either now, or at 
any other time, in obedience to you. Your 
detestable behaviour has broken down every 
barrier of restraint which would have pre- 
vented my speaking openly before these gen- 
tlemen, my fathers friends and my own. 
I will remain here, and I will see as much 
as I please of her " (she touched Florence's 
hair with a caressing hand), "whom my 
father loved, who was more to him than I 
ever was, or would have known how to be ; 
whom he has rewarded, to the best of his 
ability, and whom he appreciated at her 
proper value. — Gentlemen !" Miriam made a 
gesture vith her hand which directed their 
attention from herself to Florence — "in a 
short time you must have known the truth, 
which Mr. St. Quentin's intemperate lan- 
guage obliges me to disclose before we had 
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intended it to be proclaimed. How false 
every word he has uttered is, you are all 
aware ; you need nothing to strengthen your 
conviction of that; but even he will be 
ashamed of himself when he leams that this 
lady, my beloved friend, called here Rose 
Dixon, is Florence Clint — my brother's wife 
— and that before my father died, he knew 
it." 

Mr. St. Quentin did not leave the Firs ; 
but neither did he attend the funeral of 
Reginald Clint. He had been somewhat 
hotly pursued of late by a much-dreaded" 
enemy, fatal to his most cherished preten- 
sions to youthful energy and fascination — 
gout. Aided by the stormy emotions to 
which he gave their passionate way, it came 
up with him, and dealt him a hard blow. 
He found himself condemned to the double 
humiliation of being Florence's guest and 
Mr. Martin's patient. 
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When the wonder and excitement of 
these events had somewhat subsided, Flor- 
ence and Miriam, comparing notes of their 
feelings, found that in the case of each the 
first conscious impression made by the read- 
ing of the will had been its elucidation of 
Mr. Clint's mysterious words, its explanation 
of how indeed, " after all, he had done his 
son no wrong." 
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LETHE. 



ARE you awake, Walter ?" 
" Yes. Have 1 slept long ?" 

" Three hours. And a sound refreshing 
sleep, I hope ?" 

"I feel much the better for it. I am 
getting on very well ; am I not ?" 

" Very well indeed ; you will soon be 
quite yourself again. Do you feel equal to 
a short palaver now, or shall we put it off 
until to-morrow ?" 

" Oh I no ; I am quite able to listen, if not 
to talk much. Is there any news?" 

Walter Clint asked this question careless- 
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ly, in a casual kind of way, not by any 
means with the eagerness and intensity of 
one just returning to the active interests of 
life, of one from whom they had been shut 
out through many long weeks of severe and 
exhausting suffering. It was not thus that 
Lawrence Daly had expected him again to 
take up the thread of life; it was with far other 
anticipations he had watched him gradually 
reviving to impressions of surrounding things, 
and resuming somewhat of his old familiar 
looks. The time had seemed intolerably 
long and wearisome to Daly, even when the 
first apprehension had subsided, and hope of 
Walter's recovery had taken its place. The 
unshared burden of the two secrets — that of 
the death of Walter's father, and the extra- 
ordinary turn of fate which had made the 
disinherited son the owner of all his father's 
property ; and that of the hidden nugget — 
weighed heavily upon him. He longed ex- 
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ceedingly for the moment when they might 
be freely discussed between himself and 
Walter; when they should revert to the 
hopes which had preceded this time of 
trouble, and find them strengthened and 
perfected by the strange unexpected intelli- 
gence from the Firs. Lawrence had little 
or no apprehension about the effect which 
his father's death might produce upon 
Walter. There was such ample compensa- 
tion in the narrative contaiued in Florence's 
letter, and the chances that any better un- 
derstanding should ever exist between the 
father and the son had been, by Walter s 
own admission, so infinitesimal, that there 
was little to fear. It would be a shock to 
Walter, and a transient grief; but the good 
news was lasting, and a full realisation of 
all he could have hoped — a secure, happy, 
comfortable home, and a safe future for his 
young wife and himself; an end of their 
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trials and of their separation. Daly had al- 
most persuaded himself that, even in his 
languid, half-conscious state, Walter must 
perceive that something unusual was oc- 
cupying his mind ; but it was not so. Walter 
was quiescent, incurious, and even now, 
when directly appealed to, only moderately 
interested. There was no trace of the im- 
patient, desperate eagerness to get away, 
to begin that homeward journey rendered 
possible by the acquisition of the nugget, 
which Daly had been prepared to remon- 
strate with and control. 

The letters lay in the locker, and Daly 
sat near it, intending to take them out at 
the appropriate moment. Walter's wistful, 
thin, pale face, looking very handsome, not- 
withstanding its wanness, was turned to- 
wards him, and his head was supported on 
one almost skeleton hand. His hollow 
blue eyes were scanning Daly's face and 
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figure, which still showed traces of the ill- 
ness he had gone through, though his re- 
covery had been comparatively rapid, and 
he had not suffered physically from his late 
watching and fatigue. 

"I have had a worse bout of it than 
yours," began Walter. 

"Yes; very much worse, and lasting 
three times as long. Since you have been 
ill, several things have occurred which I 
want to tell you about ; and first — there 
will be no difficulty, as soon as you are able 
to travel, about your getting to England." 

"No difficulty! What do you mean, 
Lawrence ?" 

" I mean that strange things have oc- 
curred in England. Letters have arrived. 
Don't you remember we were expecting 
them just when you took the fever?" 

" Yes, yes ; go on : give me the letters." 

" Presently. You must let me tell you 
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something about them. First, there is a 
great change in all your prospects, Walter." 

" Is — is my father dead ?" 

" He is," said Daly solemnly, utterly sur- 
prised by the question, for Mr. Clint's death 
had not been likely, according to the for- 
mer letters they had received. Walter 
said no more, but covered his facewith his 
hands, and lay quite still. 

"This must be a great shock to you," 
Daly began, after a long pause ; but then 
Walter interrupted him. 

" I don't think it is, Lawrence. I cannot 
explain or understand why, but in some 
strange way, during my fever, I think I 
knew it. I tried to tell you once or twice, 
but I could not be certain whether I knew 
it, or had dreamed it. However that may 
be, it is not a shock to me. My poor father I 
It was not a happy life. I trust it ended 
better. And now he cannot forgive me, 
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and I cannot tell him I was not the bad fel- 
low he believed me. It is all too late." 

Daly was not sorry to see that there were 
tears in Walter's eyes, and that his lips were 
trembling. 

" It is not too late. This is the surpris- 
ing news that I have known all the time 
you were in the fever, and have so longed 
to tell you. It was your wife who was with 
your father in his last days, and she told 
him all the truth, and got from him his for- 
giveness for you, and his blessing* for her- 
self" 

" Good God I Florence with my father — 
and she told him !" 

*' Yes ; she told him, like the brave, true 
woman she is, and so saved you both from 
the burden of self-reproach and regret. 
She is the wisest, as she is the best of wo- 
men. Here are her letters : I opened this 
one — marked immediate — when you were 
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in the earliest stages of the fever, because I 
had seen the announcement of your father s 
death in a newspaper which came with the 
letters!" 

Daly put the little packet into Walter's 
hand. He looked at the covers ; the seal 
of one was unbroken, but he could not yet 
open them. 

" What has become of her ?" he asked. 
"Tell me." 

Daly told him. He related the contents 
of Florence's narrative, not, indeed, in the 
words of the wife, whose sacred and self- 
sacrificing love had been so freely poured 
out in the letter in which she summoned her 
husband home, that Lawrence felt as if he 
had been almost guilty of profanity in read- 
ing the words intended for those beloved 
eyes only; but clearly and convincingly. 
No more anxiety for Walter as to what had 
become of his wife, from whom he was 
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bidden to accept his rightful inheritance. 
The brief nervousness of astonishment, the 
brief bewilderment of mingled and contend- 
ing feelings, passed rapidly away, and Wal- 
ter was able to read the letters, which gave 
< 
him a clear account of all that had happened, 

but from which he gathered that there had 
been one, of urgent importance, written by 
Florence, which he had never received. She 
spoke of her great anxiety for the arrival of 
his permission to tell his father the truth, in 
reply to her letter, in which she had re- 
peated to Walter Mr. Martin's warning. 
That letter had not reached him. Had not 
Florence obeyed her instinct, with what 
bitterness the good fortune which had be- 
fallen them must have been dashed ! 

The first bewildering emotions subdued, 
Walter and his friend talked freely of the 
prospects thus changed, and of the future, 
so unlike any they had thought of. Daly 
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told Walter how hard he had found it to 
keep all this news to himself, while awaiting 
the moment of convalescence in which it 
might be safely imparted ; and how anxiously 
he had looked for some disposition on his 
part to ask questions, and take up life once 
more from the active side. At this Walter 
smiled languidly, and said that he had not 
thought much of anjrthing past, present, or 
future ; there had been intangible impres- 
sions floating about him, but not thoughts, 
like that one about his father's death, and 
he had not been able to feel anxious ; he 
believed anxiety was a doubtful privilege of 
health, which vanished before illness. At least 
he had not been able to feel it, either about 
himself or anyone else ; it had awoke on 
behalf of Florence only with Lawrence's 
words. 

Even now there was no impatience in his 
mind. Daly, while he could not resist the 
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pleasure of talking and letting him talk 
about the Firs, about his childhood, and his 
boyhood there, about all that he and Flo- 
rence would now do to render the place 
pretty and pleasant ; in all which plans the 
presence of Daly was an understood thing — 
was afraid of the effect upon Walter. Now 
he would surely begin to count the interven- 
ing hours, and to fret at the remains of 
weakness, and the necessary delay before 
beginning the return journey. But the day 
wore on, and the young men still discussed 
the strange turn of their fortunes, and there 
was no nervous excitement about Walter to 
justify Daly's apprehensions. 

" There are too sides to proverbial philoso- 
phy," said Daly, in the course of their long 
talk ; " and we, at least, are in case to bear 
witness that if * it never rains but it pours,' 
the shower is sometimes golden. How 
strange it is that this unexpected solution of 
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your difficulties, this fitting recognition of 
your wife's merits, and our own stroke of 
luck, should have occurred all about the 
same time." 

" Our own stroke ofluckP' repeated Walter. 
" What do you mean ? Not our two fevers, 
surely ? With all your cheerful philosophy, 
I don't think you can reckon them as lucky." 

The slightest possible misgiving arose in 
Daly's mind, as he replied : 

"Fevers I No, of course not. Why, 
Walter, what can you be thinking of? I 
am speaking of our nugget." 

" Our nugget ! What nugget ? Have 
you been finding a nugget ?" 

" Certainly not. One is almost enough, I 
should think, for us to expect, especially with 
a run of luck to follow." 

An indescribable fear stirred among Law- 
rence's nerves as he spoke thus cheerily. 

" One almost enough I My dear fellow, 
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I have not the slightest notion what you 
are talking of. Do tell me, pray ; I am 
prepared for anything after what you have 
told me." 

" You are prepared ! Why, Walter, you 
are incomprehensible ! I am' talking about 
the nugget which we found, and which 
caused us to determine on your returning 
to England in any case; of the nugget 
which you concealed, you know, because 
you could not leave me in the fever, to go 
with it yourself to Placer- Ville." 

A puzzled look in Walter's face, an un- 
easy straining of the eyes, but no light of 
returning memory or comprehension. 

With increasing trepidation, Daly went 
on — " I am speaking of that nugget. You 
surely remember it, Walter ? Don't you 
recollect the day we found it, and how de- 
lighted we were — and how you were warned 
of the bad state of things in the valley, and 
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that we had better send off our dust as soon 
as possible — and then I was taken ill, and 
Spoiled Five came to you with another 
warning, and you hid the nugget ?" 

The tone in which Daly put these ques- 
tions was full of distress and apprehension, 
more so than he knew, and it was responded 
to by Walter's painful, troubled, striving 
face. 

" I don't know what you mean," he said ; 
" I have not the least notion of what you 
are talking about. I remember the dust, 
and I remember the time being fixed for 
sending it to Placer- Ville. But I don't 
know anything more. Where is Spoiled 
Five ? Is he not here ? I have not seen 
him since I have been ill." 

**Good Godl" thought Lawrence, "this 
is too terrible I Am I to bring her husband 
back to her a madman ?" 

•* What is the matter, Lawrence ? Why 
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do you not answer me ? Where is Spoiled 
Five ? And where is Sambo ? He is not 
here, I know ; the dog's bark I sometimes 
hear is not his." 

** Spoiled Five has gone away," replied 
Daly, preserving his calmness by a desperate 
effort, and moving into a position in which 
Walter could not see his face. "He has 
gone a long way off down the valley, to do 
some hut-building. You remember, I dare- 
say, that he was very much afraid of anyone 
who was * off his head,' and when we both 
took to being so, in the fever, it was too 
much for Spoiled Five. Sambo is dead, 
poor fellow ; he was killed by accident." 

" Poor Sambo 1 And so Spoiled Five is 
gone ! What a queer thing fever is, and 
how it sets one off on all sorts of imaginary 
tracks ! I remember having a horrid notion 
that he had come to some harm, and being 
haunted with a longing to know all about 
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it, and yet afraid to ask— one of the phantom 
horrors of the fever ! I wonder when he 
will return — before we go, I hope. Per- 
haps we could induce him to come with us ? 
Flo would give him free quarters at the 
Firs, I am sure." 

Lawrence could not command his voice 
sufficiently to reply. The wooden cross, 
with its rough inscription, in the green God's- 
acre which had been spared to the dead 
out of the swarming valley, seemed to 
stand before his eyes. Walter went on 
speaking a few disjointed sentences before 
he could interpose with another effort to 
arrest his attention. 

** But, to return to the nugget. Try and 
recall those days before you were taken ill. 
You remember Deering, the doctor whom 
you brought to see me, and who went 
away with the dust-waggons to Placer- 
Ville ? " 
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" Yes," answered Walter, hesitatingly ; " I 
have some recollection of him." 

" And yet none of the nugget ? None of 
your coming in and finding him with me, 
and giving him your letters to your wife 
and your sister, and walking with him as 
far as the bluff?" 

" No," said Walter ; " none." 

" And yet you were, to all appearance, 
quite well that day, and for some days later. 
Have you no remembrance of telling me 
where you had been that morning, and what 
you had done ?" 

**I have no remembrance of anything 
about that time," Walter answered slowly, 
after painful searching in his mind, Daly 
took up his right hand, and looking care- 
fully at it, found on the wasted wrist a white 
mark, the cicatrix of a healed cut. He 
made Walter look at it, and asked him if 
it did not make him remember something 
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— how he had cut himself with the rough 
rock in burying the nugget, and how Deer- 
ing had dressed the cut with lint and 
plaster? But Walter, looking wistfully at 
the scar, and with the same painful groping 
in his unresponsive memory, declared that 
he remembered nothing of the matter. 
And, as he repeated this assurance again 
and again, there came a strange nervousness 
and avoidance into his manner, which Law^ 
rence observed, but could not interpret. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand, and then, 
when Lawrence came within his sight again, 
looked at him from beneath that shelter, 
with a keen, searching, anxious glance, in 
which there was suspicion. 

" Tell me this story of a nugget, which I 
ought to know, and have forgotten," he said 
at length, when a long series of questions 
from Lawrence had been severally answered 
with the same protest of oblivion. 
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Lawrence complied ; and all the time he 
was relating the incidents which had pre- 
ceded the murder — of which he carefully 
kept clear — Walter watched him closely 
from under his hand, and by degrees a look 
of comprehension came into his face, the 
expression of one who has arrived at a con- 
clusion, painful indeed, but with the grim 
satisfaction in it of the solution of doubt, the 
termination of uncertainty. 

" And where was it I told you I had 
buried the nugget, in obedience to Spoiled 
Five's warning ?" asked Walter, when Daly 
had recapitulated all that had occurred. 

" You did not tell me anything about 
that," said Daly. " I was only getting well 
at the time, and you said very little about 
it, only just enough to put my mind at rest. 
Then came your own illness ; and now 
you must do your best to remember where 
the nugget is, so that as soon as you are 
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able to be about, we may ggt it, and wind 
up our affairs here without delay." 

*' Very well," said Walter ; " I will try to 
recall the place and the circumstances, when 
my mind is a little clearer; but I am tired 
now, and I really cannot think of anything 
but Flo's letter. So suppose we don't talk 
about it for the present." 

" All right," said Daly, who was terribly 
disturbed and perplexed, and wholly uncon- 
scious of the anxious and apprehensive, re- 
gretful affection with which Walter was at 
that moment thinking of him, to the exclu- 
sion of the strange events which had be- 
fallen. 

" What a dreadful thing this isl" ran Wal- 
ter's thoughts. " Daly has never recovered 
that fever~he has a. fixed delusion in his 
mind ! What shall I do ? There is nothing 
in it but to humour him, and keep him quiet, 
and to get him away as soon as possible." 
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Nothing more was said about the nugget 
that day. On the following, and two or 
three succeeding days, Lawrence tried by 
many indirect means to strike the dumb 
chord into sound, but in vain. Walter avoid- 
ed all attempts to lead up to the subject, 
with a skai the origin of which Lawrence 
was far from suspecting, and which com- 
pletely baflSied him. 

For some time the distress which this 
peculiar mental aflfection of Walter's caused 
his friend was so keen that he could think of 
nothing but its significance as regarded 
Walter himself ; but as he lay awake, ponder- 
ing over it, on the second night after he had 
discovered it, he bethought himself suddenly, 
of the double importance and value of the 
memorandum which Walter had made in his 
pocket-book. As soon as it should be safe 
to bring forward the subject again, the sight 
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of the memorandum in his own handwrit- 
ing would, no doubt, remove the temporary 
cloud whichhad fallen upon Walter s intellect, 
and which had not invaded any other pro- 
vince of it, 80 far as Lawrence, by the clos- 
est investigation, could discern, and enable 
them to recover, without delay, the precious 
deposit, concerning which he had until now 
been so indifferent. 

Early on the following morning, Daly 
made search for the pocket-book among a 
lower stratum of multifarious objects which 
had lain for weeks in the locker undisturbed. 
He found it, a shabby folding-case of green 
leather, spotted with grease, rubbed at the 
corners, and strongly scented with stale 
tobacco. With an instant misgiving, Law- 
rence Daly opened it, and found, not the 
collection of motley articles familiar to him 
as the contents of Walter's pocket-book, but 
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the small surgical instruments, the roll of 
lint, and slab of sticking-plaster, which he re- 
membered to have seen in Deering's posses- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY. 

fTlHE result of Lawrence Daly's discovery 
-*- was that he resolved to preserve per- 
fect silence on the subject of the nugget, un- 
less by some fortunate accident Walter should 
give an indication of returning memory. He 
immediately took the precaution of telling 
such of the miners as Walter was likely to 
see, that they must not talk to him of Spoiled 
Five, because the fever had weakened his 
nerves, and he could not bear it. The 
roughest and most heedless among them 
would not have refused compliance with his 
request. Walter had tired himself out, on 
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the day after he had read Florence's s tory, 
by writing to her at great length, in order to 
avail himself of an opportunity for despatch- 
ing letters which then occurred. When at 
length he threw down his pen quite exhaust- 
ed, it was with the remark, that he ought to 
have written to Miriam, but he was too tired, 
Miriam must wait. 

" She will be disappointed," said Daly ; 
" lie down for a bit, and let me write from 
your dictation. I shall like it ; it is quite a 
new sensation for a lonely fellow like me to 
write a. letter, even though it's not my own." 

Walter gladly assented ; and the letter, a 
short but emphatic one, was written and 
folded to be enclosed in Walter s imposing 
despatch, addressed to " Mrs. Clint, the Firs, 
Drington, Hampshire." It was the first 
time Walter had written to his wife under 
her real name, and he looked quite fondly 
at the superscription, before he held out 
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the document for Daly to take and seal. 

"What shall I write on this?" asked 
Lawrence. 

" Oh ! just ' Miriam.'" 

Lawrence complied. He, too, wrote the 
name very slowly, very distinctly, and he 
looked at it when it was done. 

While the friends were busy with their 
preparations for departure, and Walter was 
taking it for granted, without the least sus- 
picion or misgiving, that Daly was to accom- 
pany him to England, and share his home, 
always, if he chose, but at least for an un- 
defined period, Lawrence was much occu- 
pied in debating with himself what he should 
do. In reality, he entertained no purpose 
of going to England. Why should he? 
Walter had become independent, by an ex- 
traordinary and fortunate accident ; but his 
own position was not very materially better 
than it had been when they came out to the 

u2 
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Golden State. The few hundreds of pounds 
which would be his share of their joint ac- 
quisitions, exclusive of the nugget, which 
had but mocked him with an illusory success, 
a mirage of the mine — could not do much 
for him. Should he induce Walter to in- 
trust his share also to him, and try his luck 
in the speculating world of New York, 
always reserving a suflScient sum to enable 
him to resume the old work, in the same or 
some other district ? It would be hard for 
nim to part with his friend ; and Walter 
would feel it so too. But Walter had an 
entirely new life to face, fresh ties to form, 
old associations, of a date anterior to their 
meeting, to renew, and would soon cease to 
miss the familiar companionship. Lawrence 
had none of these things in the Old World ; 
to him the New was as homelike, and it 
offered better chances. He would wait 
awhile, until the associations of their present 
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life should be broken through, and novelty 
had had its effect on Walter, before he would 
undeceive him ; and, besides, he had some- 
thing to do at San Francisco, which was the 
first point they were to make in their return 
journey. 

Deering had said he was going to " roll 
down New Mexico way," a sufficiently vague 
indication of his intentions, and one which 
would, had it been carried out, have pre- 
cluded Lawrence from any hope of finding 
him. But he had heard, from some new 
chums who had arrived at the gold-fields 
during Walter's illness, that Deering had 
been seen at Sacramento, where he had 
been playing liigh but unsuccessfully, and 
that he had told several of the party that 
his intention was to go to San Francisco, 
and to take charge of a ship for New York 
— being inclined to give civilization and Wall 
Street another trial. 
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Lawrence determined to find Deering, if 
possible. He took it for granted that this 
man had Walter's pocket-book in his pos- 
session. If he had missed his instrument- 
case he would have come, or sent back to 
the lone hut to fetch it ; but, finding the un- 
suspected substitute, he would be content, 
and go away without a notion of his loss. 
On the recovery of the pocket-book de- 
pended his sole chance of finding the nug- 
get, and removing the cloud of oblivion 
from Walter's intellect. If he should suc- 
ceed in recovering the clue to the hidden 
gold, he thought of proposing to Walter 
that they should part at San Francisco, when 
he would return to the scene of their toil 
and secure it in their common interests. 

In many imperceptible ways, Lawrence 
tried experiments on Walter's memory 
before they commenced their journey, but 
they were all unsuccessful. In everything 
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connected with the incidents which immedi- 
ately preceded the fever, it was a blank. 

When they were fairly on their way — 
when the life of the lone hut, and the busy, 
toiling mining settlement, shut by the great 
mountain ramparts within the beautiful, 
desecrated valley, had been left far be- 
hind them — the impatience for which Daly 
had looked began to manifest itself in 
Walter. The time seemed endless to him, 
which at first he had hardly admitted to be 
tedious, and misgivings crowded fast upon 
him. By the time they reached San Fran- 
cisco, Walter was almost ill with impatience, 
and Lawrence began to feel doubtful about 
the propriety of leaving him, even if he 
should find out Deering, and discover all 
he wanted to know. 

To anyone not aware of the strange gap 
in his memory, there would have been no 
reasonable cause for inquietude about Wal- 
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ter, but Daly never forgot that fact, and he 
associated with it an irritable and impulsive 
manner which had come upon Walter. He 
could conceal from Florence the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the nug- 
get, if they should ever meet, and the evil 
be still unmended; she need never be aware 
of her husband's loss of memory ; but, sup- 
posing he were to show other symptoms of 
a mental shock or twist, one of those mys- 
terious disarrangements of the mystic me- 
chanism of the intelligence which baffle 
science — what then ? That could not be 
hidden from her, and Lawrence dreaded to 
think of what she would suffer. In his 
bodily health he was very well, but the 
fever had considerably altered his appear- 
ance. He looked much older than he really 
was, and his once luxuriant chestnut-brown 
hair was thin, and thickly sprinkled with 
grey. Daly had remarked upon this to 
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him, wondering whether it was an ordinary 
result of the kind of fever he had had ; but 
Walter had told him it was hereditary ; at 
all events, his mother's family all turned 
gray in their early manhood and woman- 
hood, and he should not be surprised to 
find Miriam white. He talked to Lawrence 
a good deal about Miriam, speculating gaily 
upon the surprise and discomfiture which 
must have been sustained by Mr. St. Quen- 
tin, and his probable feelings towards him- 
self. 

On their arrival at San Francisco, Daly 
set about inquiring for Deering without loss 
of time. He had a sufficient inklipg of that 
gentleman's character to enable him to 
make a very fair guess at the sort of places 
in which he was most likely to be found, or 
to be '* heard of." His intuition was not at 
fault, and in a few days he had discovered 
all that it was necessary for his purpose to 
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know. He must travel farther, if he would 
find Deering, who, after a few weeks passed 
in all the wildest and most dissipated scenes 
of " Frisco " life, had sailed, only six days 
before the arrival of Lawrence Daly and 
Walter Clint, for New York. 

This was unfortunate, but not such a con- 
tretemps as it appeared. Lawrence felt 
reluctant to part with Walter, while so great 
an interval of time and space lay between 
him and his home. *' What does it matter 
about me ?" he would say to himself, half 
carelessly, half bitterly. "There's no woman, 
a thousand times too good for me or for any 
man, waiting for me ; there's no one to mind 
whether I go back to the Placers, or on to 
New York, except Walter, and I will go 
with him ; I will see him safely off to his 
pretty wife and his good fortune, and then 
— we shall see 1" Deering had gone to 
Panama in charge of a passenger-ship as 
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surgeon, which did not look as if the rolling- 
stone had yet disproved the proverb ; and 
would be sure to be heard of at the agent's, 
and other places frequented by the ship's 
officers. 

The arrangements for their sailing to Pa- 
nama by the first ship were speedily com- 
pleted, and then Lawrence carried out 
another project. There was resident at 
that time in the chief city of the Golden 
State a certain Dr. Drewitt, famous for his 
treatment of nervous disease. His practice 
was very extensive, for the nerves are sorely 
tried by the toils and the pleasures of life 
in that golden country, which ought to be 
the easiest in the world to live in, as it is 
incomparably the most delightful. But 
drink and excitement, the mad murderous 
violation of laws of health, the ill-treatment 
of the mortal machines by their unruly 
tenants, are too common there, and Dr. 
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Drewitt's hands were full. Lawrence called 
on this gentleman, and told him all the cir- 
cumstances connected with Walter's sudden 
and extraordinary loss of memory. Dr. 
Drewitt listened to the narrative with atten- 
tion and interest to the end, when he asked 
Lawrence whether he had been quite over 
the fever at the time it attacked Walter, and 
whether any intimation of danger to the dust 
they had on the premises had been convey- 
ed to him at a time when his own mind 
was under the influence of illness ? At these 
questions Lawrence smiled ; perceiving the 

drift of the doctor's speculations. 

" You think, perhaps," he said, *' that the 
screw loose in this matter may be in my 
brain, and not in that of my friend — that I 
may be under a delusion, and he not the 
victim of a sudden interruption of memory. 
But it is not so. I am quite aware that, if 
such were the case, I should assert the con- 
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trary as calmly and as strenuously as I am 
asserting it now, and therefore I will say no 
more on that point ; but, if you will allow 
me, I will at some future time inform you 
of the result of the search I am bent upon 
making for Deering and the pocket-book." 

Dr. Drewitt kept a steady gaze fixed upon 
Lawrence, whom it by no means disconcert- 
ed. " There are two sides to every story, 
wise people say," remarked the doctor; 
" and I may perhaps wish to learn both sides 
of this one. Tell me as precisely as you can 
what was the latest impression, to your 
knowledge, made on your friend's mind be- 
fore he received the shock which brought 
on delirium ; and what length of time in- 
tervened between his telling you about the 
concealment of the nugget and the commis- 
sion of the murder." 

Daly informed Dr. Drewitt precisely on 
these two points, and told him that he had 
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reason to believe Walter had felt the ap- 
proach of illness before the night on which 
the murder was committed. Then the 
doctor, having taken a short time to con- 
sider his replies, told him that in certain 
cases of fever this partial and special loss of 
memory on the subject of the latest strong 
impression made upon the mind was, though 
not frequent, of occasional occurrence. It 
was an unaccountable phenomenon, and 
might be removed, as it had come, suddenly, 
at any time — perhaps years hence ; or it 
might never be removed, and there was no 
help for it. It did not necessarily imply 
any further injury to the brain, and was con- 
sistent with sound general health. 

When Daly had taken his leave. Dr. 
Drewitt remained for some minutes leaning 
against the mantelpiece in his consulting-room, 
in aQ attitude of cogitation. Then he took 
out of a press underneath a row of book- 
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shelves an armful of newspapers, and select- 
ing a few, after examination of their dates, 
searched carefully through their columns. 
He soon found what he was looking for, and 
began to read steadily. When he had done 
reading, he put away the newspapers, and 
proceeded to make some notes in a book 
which he took from a locked drawer. 

" Mr. Daly is in the right," he said to him- 
self, as he dipped his pen in the ink ; " the 
other evidently knew nothing about the 
murder. The newspaper accounts of it en- 
tirely confirm that part of Mr. Daly's story ; 
and that being positively, the remainder is 
presumptively, true. Very hard on him, if 
he does not find this other man ! And cer- 
tainly one of the oddest of the many odd 
things which have come in my way. When 
Mr. Clint called on me this morning, and 
explained that he had come to consult me, 
in all possible privacy, about the mental 
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condition of a friend whom he had reason 
to believe the victim of a delusion, a fixed 
idea — and I told him, as I have just told Mr. 
Daly, that there was nothing to be done, I 
never doubted the truth of the story for a 
moment. I wish I could see more of this 
case ! It only proves once more what I learn 
every day — how much less wise I am than 
people take me for. No doubt I shaU hear 
more of it, for, though he behaved most ad- 
mirably, Mr. Daly winced under my sus- 
picion, and will be so anxious to convince 
me that it was unfounded, that he is cer- 
tain to let me know the result of his search. 
A very strange and valuable addition to my 
collection of puzzles." 

The advice which Dr. Drewitt had given 
to each of the friends tallied so exactly that 
it produced perfect harmony of action. Each 
was watching the other, in unspoken hope of 
a possible result, and the subject most fre- 
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quently in the thoughts of both was never 
alluded to by either. 

During their tedious voyage Lawrence 
enlightened Walter respecting his own inten- 
tions. At first Walter was both angry and 
hurt ; but by degrees Daly made him see 
and acknowledge the unreasonableness of 
his expectation that their life could be any 
longer in common, and he submitted. Daly 
then proposed that Walter should intrust to 
him his share of the proceeds of the " dust " 
they had found, for investment in some of 
the American enterprises which he had been 
studying of late, and to this Walter gladly 
assented. He had great reliance on Daly's 
judgment, which was not lessened or in- 
jured by his perception of that strange de- 
lusion which had grown up in Lawrence's 
mind since the fever, of whose persistence 
he was perfectly aware, though Lawrence 
was so careful never to allude to it, and 
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from any hint of which Walter shrunk with 
an uneasy nervousness. Indeed, he had 
the same sort of nervous feeling, though not 
to anything like so great an extent, about 
all reference to their life at the gold-fields. 
It had become not only indistinct, but dis- 
tasteful to him ; and as it was inevitable that 
he and Lawrence should talk about it, he 
began to think he could be reconciled to a 
separation from his friend, which would 
lessen the vividness of their associations with 
a life which had become so suddenly and 
unaccountably painful to him to recall. 
And then Lawrence had promised to come 
to England after three years at the outside. 
The voyage was irksome to them both, 
but especially to Daly. Walter slept a 
great deal ; he had acquired the habit of 
much sleep since his illness, and had plea- 
sant plans and prospects during the waking 
hours ; but things were dreary with Law- 
rence. 
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The ship was sraall, their fellow-passen- 
gers were uninteresting, the voyage was 
long ; and when, having crossed the isthmus, 
they had once more embarked on the other 
side, and were steaming to New York, Law- 
rence assured himself that, even if he should 
find the clue to the hidden treasure, he 
would not undergo the toil of the journey 
again, while the small sum he could com- 
mand should shew any inclination to increase 
and multiply. He would be satisfied with 
it, and leave the gold in its grave. 

On their arrival at New York, they went 
to the post-office, with a vague hope of 
finding letters. It would be like Florence, 
they thought, to have written again on the 
chance. And she had done so. There was 
not much news in her communication, 
which was full of hope and joy in the pros- 
pect of her husband's return, and contained 
many affectionate assurances of welcome to 
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Lawrence Daly. She gave a droll descrip- 
tion of Mr. St. Quentin's humiliation under 
the levelling rule of the gout, of his unwill- 
ing civility to her, and the haste with which 
he had departed, accompanied, sorely against 
the grain, by Miriam, so soon as he could 
extract an admission from Mr. Martin that 
it would be safe for him to travel. The St. 
Quentins were in Paris, and Miriam only 
less impatient than Florence for Walter's 
return. 

At length the term of the long companion- 
ship of the friends had arrived. The last 
words had been spoken, the last hand-clasp 
exchanged, and Lawrence Daly, feeling very 
forlorn, was standing on the levee, watching 
the lessening form of the Cunard steamer, 
as she ploughed the blue water, long after 
he had ceased to distinguish Walter's figure 
on the deck. 

The levee had been much crowded, but it 
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was getting clear. The people who had bad 
business to do there had done it, and gone 
away ; and the people who had no business, 
and therefore stayed longer, grown tired of 
loafing and looking at ships, and listening 
to steam-hisses, were going. Through the 
lessening throng, a man came towards Daly, 
unobserved by him, as his gaze still followed 
the ship, and stood by his side, silent, for a 
few moments. Then the man touched him 
lightly on the arm, and spoke to him, and 
Lawrence Daly, turning his head sharply 
round, saw Deenng. 
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